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The  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  conducts  research 
studies  and  service  activities  of  assistance  to 
farmers  in  connection  with  cooperatives  engaged 
in  marketing  farm  products,  purchasing  farm  sup- 
plies, and  supplying  business  services.  The  work 
of  the  Service  relates  to  problems  of  management, 
organization,  policies,  mer'chandising ,  quality, 
costs,    efficiency,    and  membership. 

The  Service  publishes  the  results  of  the  studies; 
confers  and  advises  with  officials  of  farmers' 
cooperatives;  and  works  with  educational  agen- 
cies, cooperatives,  and  others  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  relating  to  cooperative 
pririciples   and  practices. 


FOREWORD 


Farmer  cooperatives  and  general  farm  organizations  of  Western  Europe  are 
of  increasing  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  At  least  two 
factors  are  responsible.  One  is  the  close  working  relations  developing 
between  the  agricultural  organizations  of  Western  Europe  and  those  of 
the  United  States.  The  other  is  the  important  role  which  these  organ- 
izations play  in  the  economic  life  of  their  countries. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  continuing  and  growing  need  on 
the  part  of  cooperative  cind  other  groups  for  information  on  agricultural 
cooperatives  in  these  Western  European  countries.  This  report  is  an 
attempt  to  fill  the  need  for  such  information. 

This  Section  A  is  one  of  a  series  of  three  sections  of  General  Report  4. 
Sections  B  and  C  will  be  published  later.  Section  A  contains  informa- 
tion on  the  agricultural  cooperatives  of  the  Benelux  countries  -  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg.  Section  B  will  contain  information  on 
England,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Section  C  will  contain  infor- 
mation on  the  agricultural  cooperatives  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway. 

This  report  covers  several  phases  of  cooperation  and  cooperative 
development  in  the  Benelux  countries.  It  discusses  the  time  and  place 
of  organizing  the  first  cooperatives,  the  reasons  for  organizing,  the 
service  performed,  and  the  periods  of  greatest  activity.  It  shows  the 
organization  set-up  and  relative  national  importance  of  each  commodity 
or  enterprise  cooperative  in  its  field.  In  addition,  it  presents  the 
relationships  of  the  agricultural  cooperatives  with  consumer  coopera- 
tives, general  farm  organizations,  and  government. 

This  publication  reports  results  of  work  carried  on  jointly  by  the 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service  and  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the 
U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  primary  sources  of  information 
have  been  documents  on  farm  organizations  prepared  by  the  various 
foreign  missions  as  part  of  the  Agricultural  Reporting  Schedule  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  In  some  countries  these  documents  have 
been  supplemented  by  additional  information  supplied  by  United  States 
representatives  stationed  in  the  countries  concerned.  Also,  in  some 
instances,  where  necessary  to  round  out  the  picture,  other  information 
from  cooperatives  or  other  sources  has  been  drawn  upon. 
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BELGIUM 


Interest  in  farmer  cooperatives  rose  sharply  in  Belgium  after  World 
War  II,  as  in  several  other  European  areas.  Although  Belgian  farmers 
experienced  no  sudden  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  these  associations,  cooper- 
atives have  gradually  become  more  and  more  important.  The  Belgian 
farmer,  as  some  in  our  own  country,  is  wary  of  group  action.  However, 
economic  pressure  and  competition  have  been  too  great  for  him  to  remain 
wholly  an  individualist.  Membership  in  Belgian  farm  organizations  has 
been  increasing  since  1947,  although  the  agricultural  population  has 
been  decreasing  in  certain  areas  as  many  agricultural  workers  shifted 
to   industry. 

In  Belgium  a  farm  organization  frequently  may  do  two  jobs  —  carrying 
on  a  general  social  and  political  program  on  one  hand,  and  a  coopera- 
tive purchasing,    marketing  or   service   job   on    the  other. 

At  the  end  of  1951  the  Belgian  cooperative  movement  had  a  membership  of 
some  464,000  or  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country.  Limited  to  Namur  and  Luxembourg  provinces,  the  membership  of 
50,000  is  nearly  9  percent  of  the  population.  In  1947,  only  about 
170,000  were  members.  In  1951,  there  were  about  283  cooperatives  listed, 
not  including  all  the  locals  of  the  Belgian  Farmers  Association  (the 
Boerenbond  Beige)  -  largest  farm  organization  in  the  country.  Both  the 
"Boerenbond,  "  serving  the  Flemish  areas,  and  the  Belgian  Agricultural 
Alliance  (Alliance  Agricole  Beige),  serving  the  Walloon  or  French- 
speaking  areas,    have   extensive   cooperative  activities. 

By  American  standards  of  land  use,  Belgian  agriculture  is  based  mainly 
on  very  small  farms.  According  to  the  1950  census,  about  47  percent  of 
the  cultivated  acreage  is  divided  into  holdings  of  less  than  10  hectares 
(24.7  acres) .  Of  this  acreage,  more  than  half  is  in  units  of  5  hectares 
(12.4  acres)  or  less.  Most  farms  are  of  the  "family"  type,  and  are  made 
up  of  several  tracts.  The  family  usually  lives  in  the  village.  It  may 
own  all    these   tracts  but    frequently  rents  part   of   them. 

Farmers  in  the  densely  populated  low  sections  (Flanders)  and  farmers  in 
the  more  sparsely  settled  hill  country  known  as  Walloon  differ  greatly 
in  their  attitudes  toward  cooperatives.  People  of  the  Flemish  com- 
munities have  long  felt  a  need  for  centralized  organization.  Farmers  in 
the  more  isolated  neighborhoods  have  maintained  more  independent 
attitudes.  They  have  been  less  willing  to  combine  in  large  groups  with 
other  farmers  whose  interests  were  not  altogether  the  same  as  their 
own. 


Note:  The  authors  of  this  publication  are  indebted  to  Robert  N.  Anderson,  Agricultural 
Attache  at  Brussels,  and  his  staff,  for  their  review  of  the  manuscript  and  many 
helpful  suggestions.  Also,  credit  is  due  the  former  Agricultural  Attache  and 
Acting  ECA  Officer,  Jerome  T.  Gaspard,  for  information  provided  in  the  early 
stages   of   this   study. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 
GROWTH 

Farm  organizations  in  Belgiiim  started  during  the  last  half  of  the  last 
century  and  were  pioneered  by  priests  in  the  rural  parishes.  A  crisis 
developed  when  grain  prices  fell  because  of  increased  grain  production 
in  the  New  World.  Low  tariffs  were  favorable  to  this  new  grain-producing 
area  but  were  unfavorable  to  the  Belgian  farmer.  As  a  result,  many 
farmers  turned  to  industry,  and  much  of  Belgium's  cultivated  land  was 
allowed  to  remain  fallow  or  was  turned  into  forest  or  pasture  land. 
Livestock   breeding    tended    to    replace    crop    farming. 

The  situation  became  worse  as  the  credit  situation  tightened  and  farmers 
could  not  pay   for    the  new   commercial    fertilizers    and  feeds. 

The  plight  of  the  agricultural  population  came  to  the  attention  of 
groups  interested  in  social  welfare.  In  1883,  1886,  1887,  and  1890 
congresses  sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Church  met  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  A  result  of  the  rising  interest  was  the  formation  of  a 
Ministry  of  Agriculture   and   an  Agronomy   Service. 

Even  before  these  congresses,  some  parish  priests  were  working  on  an 
individual  basis.  In  1871>  the  parish  priest  at  Isighem  helped  orgemize 
a  buying  and  selling  association.  Three  years  later,  the  same  priest 
assisted  in  setting  up  a  cooperative  savings  bank.  Other  organizations 
followed.      However,    none  of   these   early  ventures    survived. 

News  of  the  attempts  at  cooperation  at  Isighem  spread.  Also,  reports 
came  in  on  the  success  cooperatives  were  having  in  Denmark  and  Germany. 
This  success  aroused  interest  especially  in  West  Flanders,  one  of  the 
lowland  sections.  The  result  was  the  organization  in  1885  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Proprietors  and  Farmers  (Eigenaars  en  Landbouwersbond)  ,  the 
oldest  existing  agricultural  cooperative  in  Belgium.  This  cooperative 
was  not  sponsored  by  the  parish  priests  but  was  set  up  by  a  few  owners 
and  tenants  in  the  vicinity  of  Bruges.  Its  first  venture  was  a  fight 
against   fraud  in   fertilizers. 

During  this  period  the  first  Belgian  guild  of  agricultural  workers  was 
also  founded.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  this  group,  the  Belgian 
Farmers'  Association  (Boerenbond  Beige)  was  formed  in  1890.  Existing 
local  societies  of  this  organization  still  operate  under  the  leadership 
of   the  parish  priests. 

The  individualistic  nature  of  the  farmers  is  probably  reflected  in  the 
types  of  organizations  developed.  These  organizations  contrast  sharply 
with  those  in  the  other  Benelux  countries  and  in  most  other  European 
countries.  First,  there  is  no  national  federation  of  farm  organizations. 
Instead,  there  are  six  farm  federations  in  Belgium  (Figure  l) .  Usually 
farmers  of  the  same  religious  or  political  beliefs  belong  to  the  same 
federations.       Second,    the   same   organizations    carry  on    the   general    farm 


and  cooperative  programs.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  there 
are  some  independent  cooperatives.  Also  some  farm  organizations  do  not 
have  economic  programs.  However,  the  same  groups  conduct  the  largest 
farm  organization   and    the   largest   cooperative  programs. 

As  pointed  out  above,  central  federations  of  cooperatives,  as  such,  have 
not  been  successful  in  Belgium.  However,  when  tied  in  with  the  general 
farm  organizations  and  subject  to  guidance  of  the  clergy,  central 
organizations  have  been  maintained.  Examples  are  the  Boerenbond  Beige 
and   the  Belgian   Agricultural   Alliance    (Alliance   Agricole  Beige) . 

In  1930,  a  first  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  Belgian  Agricultural  Coop- 
erative Union.  Its  aim  was  to  affiliate  societies  concerned  with 
cooperative  purchasing,  processing,  manufacturing,  and  sale  of  all 
agricultural  produce;  machinery,  fodder,  fertilizer,  seed,  and  so  forth. 
It  was  known  as  "Inter-cooperative. "  It  still  exists  but  is  largely 
inactive. 


Some  federations  of  dairy  cooperatives  were  organized  after  World  War  I. 
Through  these  federations,  the  expensive  plants  and  the  promotion 
programs  for  groups  of  dairies  were  made  possible.  These  cooperatives 
attribute  the  decline  of  the  Agricultural  Cooperative  Union  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  interest  of  its  widely  dispersed  national  membership. 
They  believe  that  regional  unification  is  needed  before  orgajiization  on 
a   national    level. 


Activities  of  agricultural  cooperatives  in  Belgium  include:  marketing, 
purchasing,  agricultural  machinery  groups,  dairy  and  inter-dairy 
cooperatives,  credit,  insurance,  and  associations  of  potato-plant 
producers. 

Competition  from  Dutch  agricultural  products  being  promoted  through 
Benelux  and  other  movements  have  spurred  cooperative  interest  in  recent 
years.  Attention  has  turned  chiefly  to:  (1)  joint  purchase  of  needed 
supplies,  (2)  joint  use  of  machinery,  and  (3)  cooperative  sales  of  farm 
products. 

The  principal  farmers'  organizations  in  Belgium  have  a  dominant  influence 
on  the  policies  and  the  success  of  Belgian  agriculture  (Figure  l) .  Data 
show  that  the  nine  largest  farmers'  organizations  include  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  full-time  farmers  in  the  country.  The  four  largest  and 
most   influential    of   these   are: 

Belgian   Farmers'    Association  Flemish   area,    speaking  Flemish 

(Boerenbond  Beige) 

Farmer   Front    (Boerenfront)  Flemish   area,    speaking  Flemish 
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Belgian  Agricultural  Alliance  Walloon  region,  speaking  French 

(Alliance  Agricole  Beige) 

National  Federation  of  Professional     Walloon  region,  speaking  French 
Agricultural  Unions  (Federation 
Nationale  des  Unions  Profession- 
nelles  Agricoles) 

It  is  believed  that  of  the  five  next  smaller  groups  none  has  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  7,000  farmers.  A  number  of  even  smaller  societies 
have  less  them  100  members. 

The  Belgian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  recognized  the  importance  of 
these  economic  units  of  the  farm  organizations  by  granting  subsidies 
each  year  to  cooperatives  that  meet  specified  conditions. 

STRUCTURE 

Belgium  has  two  acts  under  which  cooperatives  operate:  (1)  The  Com- 
mercial Code,  and  (2)  the  Professional  Unions  Act,  formed  under  the  law 
of  1898*  The  Commercial  Code  is  the  act  under  which  other  commercial 
companies  are  also  Incorporated.  This  general  act  permits  wide  flex- 
ibility in  the  operations  of  cooperatives,  covering  extensive  dealing 
with  nonmembers.  The  Professional  Unions  Act  is  more  restrictive.  It 
is  designed  primarily  for  general  union  operations  and  prohibits  com- 
mercial and  trade  operations.  However,  it  does  permit  handling  supplies 
for  sale  to  its  members,  and  purchase  and  resale  of  members'  products. 
It  also  permits  sales  on  commission.  The  Boerenbond  Beige  operates 
under    this   Act. 

Because  of  the  flexibility  of  the  acts  under  which  Belgian  cooperatives 
operate,  they  are  not  so  uniform  as  cooperatives  in  most  European 
countries.  However,  the  local  society  is  the  foundation.  In  the 
Boerenbond  and  similar  organizations,  the  local  area  is  the  parish. 
The  local  association,  or  guild,  maintains  a  number  of  sections.  These 
sections,  such  as  purchase  and  sales,  insurance,  or  credit,  perform 
their  particular  services  for  the  guild  members.  Local  cooperatives  not 
tied  in  with  organizations  similar  to  the  Boerenbond  usually  organize 
around   a  single   activity. 

One-member,  one-vote  is  the  usual,  but  not  the  universal,  rule.  Some 
associations,  incorporated  under  the  Commercial  Code,  vote  according  to 
the  number  of  shares  held.  There  are  also  combinations  of  the  one- 
member,    one-vote   and   the  niimber-of-shares-held  methods. 

Belgian  cooperatives  vary  considerably  in  the  degrees  of  member's 
liability.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  practice  in  neighboring  countries, 
no  cooperatives  have  unlimited  liability.  Early  credit  cooperatives 
practiced  the  Raiffeisen  plan  of  unlimited  liability,  but  this  was 
modified   in    later    years.       General    practice    is    for    each   member    to    be 


liable  to  the  extent  of  his  share  in  the  capital.  This  is  similar  to 
the  liability  of  members  of  incorporated  cooperatives  in  the  United 
States.  To  solve  the  problem  of  credit,  some  cooperatives  provide  for 
an  additional  fixed  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  members.  However, 
there   is   an  upper   limit   on    this   guarantee. 

COMBINED   ECONOMIC  AND  GENERAL   FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PROPRIETORS  AND  FARMERS 

(EIGENAARS  EN   LANDBOUNERSBOND) 

(ASSOCIATION   OES  PROPRI  ETAI  RES  ET   AGRICULTEURS  DE  BRUGES) 

Oldest  agricultural  cooperative  in  Belgium  is  the  Eigenaars  en 
Landbouwersbond,  or  Eigenaarsbond,  as  it  is  called.  It  was  founded  in 
1885«  Its  general  headquarters  is  Bruges.  Early  in  1953  it  had  about 
2,000  members,  grouped  by  communes  in  the  districts  of  Bruges  and  Ostend. 
While  the  Boerenbond  confines  its  membership  largely  to  the  small 
farmer,  the  Eigenaarsbond  provides  an  organization  where  both  landed 
proprietors  and  small  peasant  farmers  may  meet  on  common  ground.  (See 
Table   1.) 

Its  area  is  limited  to  Western  Flanders.  While  its  members  are  Catholic 
and  members  of  the  clergy  are  invited  to  meetings,  its  position  is 
neutral   -   that   is,    not   affiliated  with   any   religious   or  political    group. 

This  cooperative  has  had  a  varied  experience  but  is  still  in  existence. 
It  discontinued  operations  during  World  War  I.  In  1925  it  was  revived 
and  reincorporated  as  a  cooperative.  In  the  same  year  it  formed  a 
purchasing  and  sales  subsidiary.  Purchasing  Association  of  Proprietors 
and  Farmers  (Handelsvereniging  van  de  Eigenaars  en  Landbouwersbond) . 
This   organization   handles    farm   supplies   and  markets    eggs. 

In  1904  the  co-op  formed  another  subsidiary,  the  Fire  Insurajice  for  the 
Arrondissement  Bruges  (Brandverzekering  van  het  Arrondissement  Brugge) . 
In    1951,    it  had  2,338   policies    in   effect   for   2,028   members, 

Eigenaarsbond  extends  advisory,  technical,  and  informational,  as  well  as 
economic  services.  Its  economic  services  cover  purchase  of  farm 
supplies,  sale  of  farm  products,  egg  marketing  and  an  insurance  depart- 
ment. Other  services  include  a  seed  selection  station  and  an  associa- 
tion paper. 

BELGIAN    FARMERS  ASSOCIATION 
(BOERENBOND  BELGE) 

Boerenbond  Beige  is  the  largest  and  most  influential  of  the  farmers' 
organizations  in  Belgium.  It  is  a  federation  of  local  guilds.  The  main 
organization  of  the  Boerenbond  Beige  was  founded  in  1890;  its  young 
men's  affiliate,  in  19  25;  and  its  women's  league,  in  1926.  Its  total 
membership  in  1951  was  235,921,  representing  almost  90,000  farm  opera- 
tors. Membership  includes  87,412  men,  99,792  women,  and  48,717  farm 
youth    (both   farm  boys   and  young   farm  women)  . 
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Its  membership  list,  of  more  women  than  men  and  many  farm  youth,  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  many  families  operate  the  small  farms  while  the  men 
are  away  in  other  work.  Boerenbond  Is  the  only  agricultural  organization 
in  the  country  with  a  network  of  "guilds"  or  local  societies  admitting 
women   as  members. 

As  is  usual  in  Belgian  cooperation,  the  Boerenbond  originally  grew  out 
of  the  efforts  of  parish  priests.  One  of  these  priests  set  up  a  small 
supply  cooperative  at  Goor  in  1887.  The  original  membership  of  7  grew 
to  35  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  and  to  86  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year.  As  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  the  priest  knew  the  problems  of  the 
people.  Also,  he  had  heard  of  the  successful  German  cooperatives  along 
the  Rhine. 

At  first,  the  co-op  purchased  farm  supplies  such  as  feedstuff,  machinery, 
and  farm  implements;  it  established  a  small  credit  bank;  and  the  group 
bargained  for  favorable  insurance  terms.  During  the  same  period,  the 
priest   instructed   the  parishioners    in   improved  agricultural  practices. 

The  story  of  the  success  at  Goor  influenced  peasants  meeting  in  1890  to 
resolve  to  organize  more  local  associations  and  to  federate  them  into  a 
powerful  overhead  organization.  This  was  the  start  of  the  Boerenbond 
Beige. 

The  set-up  at  Goor  also  determined  the  pattern  of  organization  still 
followed.  The  unit  is  the  parish  guild.  Within  the  local  guild  are 
sub-units  or  sections  which  carry  on  the  economic  functions  for  the 
guild,  such  as  purchase  and  sales,  insurance,  and  credit.  Also,  the 
early  counsel  of  the  parish  priest  has  grown  into  the  broad  social 
program  of  the  Boerenbond.  Thus,  from  these  beginnings  were  developed 
the  combined  social  and  economic  functions  of  farm  organizations  and 
their   close    tie-in  with    the   clergy. 

Most  members  of  the  Boerenbond  use  the  one-member,  one-vote  system. 
Some  member  associations,  however,  that  have  a  wide  range  in  investment 
ajnong  their  members,  permit  a  modified  stock  vote.  In  these  instances, 
the  association  requires  more  shares  for  the  second  and  succeeding  votes 
than  for  the  first.  As  a  rule,  this  is  merely  potential  power  and  is 
seldom  used. 

Organi  zat  ion 

Boerenbond  today  includes  three  main  sections:  Local  associations  or 
"guilds,"  regional  administrative  units  or  "district  federations,"  and 
the  central  or  "head"  office.  The  local  associations,  known  as  "guilds," 
are  groups  of  affiliated  farmers,  truck  gardeners,  horticulturists,  or 
nurserymen.  The  area  served  by  the  guild  is  the  parish.  The  parish 
priest,  or  his  delegate,  is  the  chaplain  of  the  guild  and  a  member  of 
the  guild's  General  Council,  elected  by  the  members.  The  council 
includes  not  only  agricultural  teachers  of  the  nearby  villages,  farmers 
large   and   small,    but   also   officials    of   the   nearby    towns    and   villages. 
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Each  local  guild  has  several  sections,  such  as  collective  purchase  and 
sales,  credit  and  savings,  sugar  beet  production,  poultry  raising, 
livestock  production,  hog  production,  dairying,  insurance  and  farm 
women's    league. 

Each  organized  activity  in  the  guild  is  called  a  section.  These  sections 
may  be  legal  organizations,  if  business  and  responsibility  justify,  or 
simple,  informal  groups.  Each  member  of  the  guild  is  free  to  use  any  or 
all  services  of  the  sections.  However,  a  person  may  not  use  the  services 
of  any  section  unless  he  is   a  member   of  the  guild. 

To  assure  unity  in  the  guild's  program  an  interlocking  arrangement  is 
practiced  between  the  guild  and  section  officials.  For  instance,  the 
guild  coiincil  is  represented  in  the  management  of  each  section  in  the 
guild.  In  like  manner,  each  section  is  represented  on  the  council  of 
the  guild. 

Local  guilds  in  1951  numbered  1,310.  In  these  were  1,006  women's  asso- 
ciations,   740   farm  girls'    associations,    £ind   578    farm  boys'    groups. 

Boerenbond  locals  are  divided  into  25  district  federations.  The  district 
federations  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  guilds  are  composed  of 
delegates  elected  by  all  the  local  guilds  in  the  immediate  district. 
The  district  federations,  in  turn,  elect  delegates  to  the  General 
Council.      The  bishop  of  the  diocese  nominates    the   chaplain. 

The  General  Council  is  an  advisory  body  of  33:  delegates  elected  by  the 
district  federations.  The  General  Council  chooses  a  board  of  13 
directors  to  have  general  charge  of  operations  ajid  policy.  An  executive 
committee  of  5  members,  elected  by  and  from  the  board,  carries  out  the 
decisions  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  General  Chaplain,  appointed  by 
the  Belgian  Episcopate  of  the  Catholic  church,  is  also  a  member  of  the 
different  administrative  organizations  with  a  social  purpose.  Provin- 
cial  chaplains  assist  him. 

Under  these  central  authorities,  service  units  corresponding  to  the 
different  activities  of  the  organization  are  set  up.  These  units  are 
first  separated  according  to  social,  economic,  and  technical  services. 
In  addition  to  the  General  Secretariate  and  the  Inspection  Department, 
the  social   services   comprise: 

Association  of  Farm  Women   and  Country  Girls 

(Boerlnnenbond  and  Boerinnen  Jeugd  Bond) 
Family  Mutual    Funds    for   Children 

(Administered   through    the    two    following  banks) 
Mutual  Bank   for   Family  Allocations 

(Caisse  Mutuelle   d'Allocation  Familiales) 
Compensation  Bank   for   Family  Allocations 

(Caisse  de  Compensation) 
Service  of  Mutual    Social   Aid 

(Service  d'Entre'    Aide  Sociale   aux  Agricul teurs) 
League  of  Masculine  Rural   Youth 

(B.J.B.) 
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Economic  services  Include: 

Purchase  and   Sales  Society 

(Le  Comptolr  d' Achat  et  de  Vente  du  Boerenbond  Beige) 
Insurance  Company 

(Les  Assurances  du  Boerenbond  Beige) 
Central  Bank  for  Rural  Credit  -  Ralffeisen  system 

(La  Caisse  Centrale  de  Credit  Rural) 

Technical  services   of  the  Boerenbond,  known  as  Technical  Service 
(La  Service  Technique  du  Boerenbond  Beige)  consist  of:   (1)  Construction 
of  rural  buildings,  (2)  rural  water  systems,  (3)  procurement  and  use  of 
machinery,  (4)  planning  and  equipment  of  dairy  plants,  (5)  electricity, 
and  other  rural  needs. 

The  Boerenbond  does  not  make  patronage  refunds  of  savings  from  economic 
operations.  These  savings  are  used  to  finance  the  social  services  and 
educational  work. 

Social    Programs 

General  Secretariate 

This  is  the  principal  administrative  office  of  the  organization.  It 
gathers  and  disseminates  agricultural  information  from  and  to  the  local 
guilds  and  is  in  contact  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Its  "inspec- 
tion" service  seems  to  correspond  with  our  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice, in  its  educational  and  advisory  program.  To  maintain  its  various 
services,  the  Boerenbond  employs  over  1,000  clerks  and  500  other 
employees. 

The  General  Secretariate  publishes  such  periodicals  as  "De  Boer," 
"L' Agriculteur,  "  and  "Der  Bauer";  the  monthly  reviews  "Onze  Gids"  and 
"Notre  Guide"  mainly  intended  for  committee  members  of  the  guilds;  and 
the  technical  monthly  "Tuinbouwberichten. "  Other  manuals  and  pamphlets 
are  also  produced. 

A  further  educational  program  includes  lectures,  experiments,  exhibi- 
tions, and  study  groups,  as  well  as  a  library.  The  Government  sub- 
sidized about  half  of    the   lectures   given  in    1950. 

The  General  Secretariate  sponsors  a  vocational  program  for  farm  youth. 
It  gives  evening  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  holds 
practical  demonstrations  on  various  phases  of  cultivation  and  other 
production  problems.  A  permanent  staff  of  specialists  directs  this 
work. 

Inspection    Service 

This  operates  as  a  liaison  agency  between  the  Central  Services  of  the 
Secretariate   and    the   local    guilds.       It   is    really   an    extension    service. 
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It  started  in  1911  ajid  reorganized  in  1928.  A  corps  of  50  inspectors 
engaged  In  this  service  in  1950.  Their  main  task  is  to  encourage 
activity  among  the  local  guilds.  Specialists  of  the  central  staff 
furnish   technical   advice  when  it  is   required. 

Association  of  Farm  Women   and  Country  Girls 
(Boer inn enbond  and  Boerinnen  Jeugd  Bond) 

This  group,  formed  in  1926,  includes  two  sections — the  League  of  Farm 
Women  (Boerinnenbond) ,  composed  in  1951  of  1,006  guilds,  which  publishes 
a  monthly  periodical,  "Bij  de  Haard";  and  the  League  of  Country  Girls 
(Boerinnen  Jeugd  Bond) ,  with  740  locals,  also  turning  out  a  periodical, 
"Zonnebloem. "  Inspectors  in  charge  of  these  programs  are  usually  grad- 
uates of  home  economics  schools.  Their  activities  are  mainly  home 
economics  lectures  and  short  courses.  However,  they  are  also  responsible 
for  religious  and  social  programs. 

Family  Mutual  Funds   for  Children 

Under  two  laws  covering  allocations  for  families,  these  funds  provide 
certain  allowances  for  support  of  children  to  farmers  and  farm  laborers 
who  are  employed  by  members  of  the  Boerenbond.  The  following  two  banks 
disburse   the  payments. 

1.  Mutual  Bank  for  Family  Allocations  (Caisse  Mutuelle  d' Allocations 
Familiales)  pays  family  allocations  to  farmers  and  horticulturists  in 
conformity  with  the  law  passed  in  1937  which  provides  certain  family 
allocations  or  payments  to  independent  farm  workers  -  depending  on  the 
number  of  children. 

2.  Compensation  Bank  for  Family  Allocations  (Caisse  de  Compensation) , 
under  a  law  of  1930,  grants  family  allocations  to  employees  of  the 
farmer  and  horticulturist  members.  These  two  banks  are  nonprofit  asso- 
ciations. 

Service  of  Mutual   Social   Aid 

This  service  is  in  charge  of  carrying  out  for  the  farmers  all  formalities 
imposed  by  social   security  laws  pertaining  to   their  laborers. 

League  of  Masculine  Rural  Youth 

This  League,  known  popularly  as  B.J.B.,  was  set  up  in  1925.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  both  social  and  technical  youth  activities.  Prior  to  1941, 
this  program  was  operated  as  a  section  of  the  Boerenbond.  Since  then, 
the  Catholic  Church  has  administered  it.  However,  the  church  maintains 
a  close  relationship  with  the  Boerenbond  and  uses  its  technical  services. 
Among  the  technical  activities  are  demonstrations  and  experiments  in 
agriculture  and  animal  husbandry.  Its  membership  was  21,407  young 
farmers  in  1951.  Of  these,  about  5,000  were  youth  from  14  to  16  years 
old,  in  the  Junior  section.  The  League  publishes  several  periodicals, 
among  them  the  "Het  Leven  in"  for  Juniors.  The  League  had  578  locals 
early  In    1951. 
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Milling  plants  of  the  Boerenbond  at  Antuierp,     Facilities    cover  more  th(n  11  acres.       they  in- 
clude flour,  feed,    and  vegetable  oil  mills  and  storage  facilities. 


Economic  Programs 


Purchase  and  Sales 


Purchasing  and.  marketing  department  of  the  Belgian  Boerenbond  (Le  Comptolr 
d'Achat  et  de  Vente  du  Boerenbond  Beige)  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
its  economic  sections.  It  was  founded  in  1901.  Its  purpose  is  to 
provide  the  farmer-members  of  the  local  guilds  with  supplies  of  good 
quality — such  as  grains,  cattle  feed,  fertilizer,  seeds,  insecticides, 
lime,  and  fuel — at  wholesale.  As  set  up,  it  now  combines  the  fvinctions 
of  purchasing  or  processing  farm  supplies  and  marketing  some  farm 
products.  Tonnage  of  principal  farm  supplies  purchased  and  distributed 
in  1950  amounted  to:  Fertilizers,  135,800  metric  tons  (149,500  tons); 
feeds,  198,800  metric  tons  (219,000  tons);  other  items,  "^  75,347  metric 
tons  (83,000  tons);  making  a  total  of  409,947  metric  tons  (451,500 
tons)  . 

Purchasing.  -For  distributing  these  commodities  a  network  of  25  regional 
and  47  local  storehouses  are  scattered  about  the  country.  These  locals 
receive  patronage  dividends  to  some  extent  to  be  used  for  extension  find 
other  purposes. 

Supply  business  originates  in  the  purchase  and  sales  sections  of  the 
local  guilds.  At  the  monthly  meetings  the  secretary  pools  the  orders  of 
the  members.  These  orders  are  sent  in  to  the  district  office  and  are 
filled   from  one  of   the  district  or    local   warehouses. 


igeeds 


Seed  potatoes— 

Ghemlcals 

Coal- 


Lime,  peat- 


—  1,300  metric  tons  (1,653  tons) 

—  12,000  metric  tons  (13,228  tons' 

350  metric  tons  (386  tons) 

—  40,000  metric  tons  (44,092  tons) 
—33,000  metric  tons  (22,046  tons) 
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Le  Comptoir  obtains  Its  supplies  from  two  sources — by  purchasing  and  by 
processing.  The  Boerenbond  has  several  mills  at  Antwerp.  Among  these 
Is  a  feed  mill  with  a  milling  capacity  of  5,000  bags  of  feed  per  day. 
Another  Is  a  vegetable  oil  mill.  This  mill,  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
15  tons  of  oil,  mills  soybeans,  peanuts,  and  flaxseed.  The  Boerenbond 
Is  an  extensive  buyer  of  oil  seeds  and  feed  concentrates  In  the  United 
States.  It  also  markets  vegetables  and  other  products  In  the  United 
States.  It  maintains  a  brokerage  connection  In  New  York  City  to  handle 
these  sales.  In  addition,  Le  Comptoir  has  a  flour  mill  at  Antwerp  with 
a   dally  capacity  of  900    sacks. 

Marketing .  -  At  first,  the  marketing  activities  were  limited  to  promo- 
tion of  butter  sales  and  the  early  potatoes  of  the  Mallnes  area.  These 
activities  still  cover  only  a  limited  number  of  products.  Sales  In 
1949-50  amounted  to  12,687  metric  tons  (13,985  tons)  of  potatoes;  4,013 
metric  tons  (9  million  pounds)  of  butter;  and  1,058  metric  tons  (2.3 
million  pounds)    of   eggs. 

Four  butter  and  egg  cooperatives  are  now  concerned  with  marketing  butter 
and  eggs.  Butter-and-egg-sales  cooperatives  are  called  "mlnques."  They 
are  located  in  Antwerp,  Hasselt,  Brussels,  and  Ghent.  These  coopera- 
tives are  mainly  wholesalers  of  butter  and  eggs  supplied  by  the  local 
guilds.      However,    they   also   make   some    sales    to    retailers. 

Twenty  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  operate  under  the  purchase  and  sales 
department.  Of  these  20  cooperatives  that  sell  fruits  and  vegetables, 
15    are    auctions.       This    Includes    practically    all    the    auctions    in    the 


Boerenbond  auction  room,    at   Hasselt.       Fruits,   vegetables,   eggs,   and  butter  are  sold  at  auction 
here.     Cold  storage  also  is  available.     Mote  the  dial  used  in  the  European  style  auction. 
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Flemish  area.  Two  new  auctions  were  to  be  opened  in  1952 — one  for 
hothouse  grapes  and  one  for  other  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Total 
membership  of  these  cooperatives  is  about  7,000.  These  cooperatives 
sold   5  percent  of   fruit   and   vegetable  production   in    1950. 

About  80  dairy  cooperative  plants,  completely  equipped,  were  affiliated 
with  the  Boerenbond  dairy  section  at  the  end  of  1950.  Producers 
delivered  about  500  million  liters  (1,136  million  pounds)  of  milk  to 
these  dairies  in  1950.  Deliveries  were  made  by  about  72,650  producers, 
34,650  of  them  Boerenbond  members.  Deliveries  were  about  10  percent 
higher  than  the  previous  year  and  represented  about  45  percent  of  milk 
deliveries  for  the  country.  Cooperative  dairies  grant  a  premium  for 
milk  from  farms  free  of  tuberculosis.  These  cooperatives  handle  fluid 
milk   and  also  process   dairy  products    into   butter,    cheese,    and  ice   cream. 

Insurance 

Belgian  Boerenbond  Insurances  (Assurantie  van  den  Belgischen  Boerenbond) 
(Societe  d'Assurances  du  Boerenbond  Beige)  is  one  of  the  autonomous 
economic  sections  of  the  Boerenbond  Beige.  This  is  a  joint  stock 
compajiy  concerned  with  all  kinds  of  insurance  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boerenbond.  At    the    end    of    1948    the   Boerenbond    Insurance    Company 

reported  about  285,000  contracts  (Figure  i  on  pages  4  and  5) .  Number 
of  policies  has  increased  sharply  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Types 
of  insurance  carried  are  fire  and  windstorm,  hail,  livestock,  life,  and 
accident.  This  cooperative  insurance  is  approved  by  the  Government  for 
life   insurance   and  retirement   insurance    for   employees. 

The  only  fire  reinsurance  cooperative  in  Belgiiim  operates  as  a  part  of 
Belgian  Boerenbond  Insurances.  It  is  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Cooperative 
(Onderlinge  Brandver zekering,  samewerkende  vennoo tschap) .  It  only 
handles   reinsurance    from   local    fire  mutual    associations. 

Agricultural    Credit 

The  cooperative  rural  savings  and  credit  organization  of  the  Boerenbond 
now  operates  chiefly  on  Ralffeisen  principles,  modified  to  some  extent 
by  Belgian  laws  and  other  conditions.  In  these  modifications,  the 
unlimited  liability  principle  of  the  Raiffeisen  syst«n  has  been  replaced 
by  a  limited  liability  plan.  The  credit  system  has  two  parts:  The 
Central  Bank  for  Rural  Credit  (La  Caisse  Centrale  de  Credit  Rural)  ;  and 
the  Raiffeisen  Banks   of  Rural    Credit    (Caisses   Raiffeisen)  . 

The  Central  Bank  for  Rural  Credit  was  organized  in  1895.  It  was  es- 
tablished as  the  central  banker  for  the  local  credit  banks  being 
organized  in  the  local  guilds.  The  central  bank  accepts  deposits  from 
the  local  "Raiffeisen"  banks  and  makes  loans  to  them.  The  central  bank 
also  finances  cooperatives.  In  1950  a  total  of  79  had  opened  credit 
with    the  Boerenbond. 

These  local  credit  cooperatives,  affiliated  with  the  Boerenbond,  are  the 
most   important   in  Belgivun.      Membership    fees    are   not   high   so    that   even 
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small  farmers  can  belong  to  the  local  cooperative.  There  were  about 
740  of  these  Raiffeisen  banks  in  the  country  in  1951.  In  1950,  2,705 
loans  were  granted,  compared  with  3,900  in  1949.  However,  savings 
deposits    increased  during    the  period. 

Technical    Services 

Technical  service  department  of  the  Belgian  Boerenbond  (Le  Service 
Technique  du  Boerenbond  Beige)  was  set  up  as  a  cooperative  in  1926.  It 
covers  five  main  fields  of  activity:  (1)  Construction  of  rural  build- 
ings, (2)  rural  water  systems — the  drainage  of  certain  areas  as  well  as 
irrigation,  (3)  procurement  and  use  of  agricultural  machinery,  (4)  plan- 
ning and  equipment  of  dairy  plants,  (5)  electricity,  and  other  lesser 
activities. 

Construction   of  Rural   Buildings 

This  office  supplies  advice  and  assistance  to  farmers  with  building 
problems.  The  service  includes  the  preparation  of  plants  and  other 
services.  In  1950  buildings  constructed  from  plans  supplied  by  this 
service   cost   27,500,000   francs    ($549,175.00^). 

Rural    Water   Systems 

As  in  the  other  low  countries  of  Western  Europe,  water  service  presents 
both  drainage  and  supply  problems.  The  natural  flow  must  be  directed 
through  drainpipes  and  the  irrigation  needed  for  intensive  cultivation 
must  be  furthered  by  pumping.  This  office  also  studies  possibilities 
for  reclamation  of  waste  land  and  makes  recommendations  for  such 
proj  ects . 

Dairy  Plant   Equipment 

This  service  is  concerned  with  planning  and  constructing  cooperative 
dairies  (creameries).  It  furnishes  and  installs  all  the  machinery 
required  by  this  industry.  This  service  has  built  up  practically  the 
whole   cooperative   dairy   industry  in    the   northern  part   of  Belgium. 

Rural    Electrification 

A  first  essential  in  the  use  of  modern  plant  machinery  is  electric 
current.  In  1948  the  urgency  of  this  need  was  impressed  on  the  Boeren- 
bond Beige.  Beginning  in  certain  sections  of  Flanders,  this  orgeiniza- 
tion  provided  engineering  coionsel  for  the  extension  of  services  to  some 
rural  areas,  and  especially  to  the  cooperative  "dairies"  or  dairy 
plants.  It  also  planned  distribution  networks  for  rural  districts.  It 
is   now,    however,    mostly  an   advisory  body. 


^Converted  on  the  basis  of   l  fr.  =  $.0  1997,   the  rate  of  exchange  as  of  November   1952. 
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Livestock  Improvement 

In  1950  there  were  480  syndicates  for  cattle  improvement  and  control 
for  Boerenbond  members.  Of  these,  356  worked  with  cattle  breeding  and 
the  improvement  of  milk  and  butter  production  in  Belgium.  The  number 
of  cattle  registered  with  these  groups  was  24,000.  The  control  associa- 
tions are  mainly  concerned  with  fighting  disease,  especially  in  Brabant 
and  West  Flanders.  Under  this  program  the  Boerenbond  controls  24.8  per- 
cent  of   the   cattle   in  Belgium. 

A  section  to  encourage  and  improve  hog-breeding  operates  chiefly  in  the 
province  of  Antwerp.  It  includes  a  technical  section  to  improve  hog 
breeds  and  a  joint  sales  agency  to  help  producers  obtain  the  full  value 
of   their   hogs.      In    1950    this    agency  sold   38,060   hogs. 

This  experimental  project,  handled  by  three  cooperatives,  is  run 
primarily  to  test  different  feeding  methods  and  to  determine  how  breed- 
ing and  feeding  methods  can  be  improved.  The  principal  station  is  at 
Bevel.  When  the  pigs  are  ready  for  slaughter,  the  stations  sell  them  to 
a  private  slaughterhouse  with  inspection  privileges  to  judge  results  of 
experiments. 

Horticultural    Service 

Horticultural  section  of  the  Boerenbond  is  particularly  active  in  the 
Limbourg  Province  for  fruit  production  and  in  the  Provinces  of  Brabant 
and  Antwerp  for  vegetables.  The  section  operates  as  a  number  of  federa- 
tions. A  separate  federation  is  maintained  for  each  of  the  major 
horticultural  activities,  such  as  fruit  growing,  vegetable  growing, 
flower  growing,  nurseries,  viticulture,  and  potato  growing.  District 
federations  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  guilds  are  composed  of 
delegates   chosen  by   the   local   guilds. 

This  section  and  its  federations  hdve  two  main  functions — to  provide 
economic  information  and  technical  advice.  The  economic  information  is 
mainly  market  information  and  prices.  Technical  advice  is  chiefly  on 
varieties,    cultural   practices,    and   insect    and   disease   control. 

The  horticultural  ser'vices  are  also  concerned  with  the  marketing  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  produced  through,  the  "veillngen",  a  type  of 
auction  markets. 

BELGIAN   AGRICULTURAL  ALLIANCE 
(ALLIANCE  AGRICOLE  BELGQ 

Organization 

Alliance   Agrlcole   Beige    (AAB)     was   formed   in    1929    and  began   operations    in 
1930.    Located   in    the   Walloon,    or   French-speaking    area,    it   is   the   Walloon 
counterpart    of    the    Boerenbond.       Its    organization   pattern    is    quite 
similar    in    that    it    is    a   federation   of   local   parish   guilds.      Thus,    the 
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priests  hdve  been  and  still  are 
prominent  in  its  programs.  It  is 
smaller,  however,  and  its  programs 
are  not  as  widespread.  Unlike 
the  Boerenbond,  the  Alliance 
Agricole  does  not  have  a  women's 
organization. 

It  covers  mainly  the  Provinces 
of  Namur,  Hainaut,  Liege,  and 
Luxembourg.  In  1950  its  member- 
ship included  about  26,000  active 
farmers  in  its  789  local  associa- 
tions,   called    "syndicates." 


Headquarters  of    the   Belgian  Agricultural  Alli- 
ance at  Louvain. 


Alliance    Agricole    was    the    result 

of    the    reorganization    of    four 

earlier    federations.       A   substantial    loan    from   the    Boerenbond    assisted 

In  getting   the   new   federation   off   to   a   sound   start.      These  close   working 

relations   with   the  Boerenbond   have   continued. 

As  in  the  Boerenbond,  activities  of  the  Alliance  are  also  divided  into 
three  sectors:  (1)  Social  and  "professional,"  (2)  economic,  and  (3) 
technical.  There  are  three  administrative  divisions:  Higher  Council, 
regional    centers,    and   agricultural    syndicates    (local    associations). 

A  Committee  of  Directors  and  a  Higher  Council  direct  Alliance  Agricole 
Beige.  The  Committee  of  Directors  is  in  charge  of  policy,  as  is  any 
board  of  directors.  The  Higher  Council  and  the  Committee  of  Directors 
number  27,  including  9  members  of  the  Directing  Committee  and  4  regional 
chaplains  in  addition  to  14  delegates  from  the  regional  centers.  The 
Council  operates  as  a  link  between  the  18  regional  centers  and  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  General 
Secretariate  of  the  Boerenbond.  It  works  to  further  the  interests  of 
farmers  and  in  turn  keeps  the  Government  informed  regarding  the  farm 
Industries,    imiports,    and   exports   of  farm  products. 

The  reglonals  again  are  links  between  the  Higher  Council  and  the  789 
local  societies.  That  is,  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  all  the 
locals  in  a  district  form  a  regional  committee.  The  committee  in 
organizing  chooses  its  own  president  and  thus  becomes  the  regional 
organization.  These  groups  act  in  an  advisory  capacity,  reporting  to 
the  Higher  Council  on  crop  and  other  conditions  and  on  the  needs  of 
their  particular   localities. 


Local  associations  cover  the  local  parish  areas.  Like  the  Boerenbond 
guilds,  appropriate  sections  of  the  local  conduct  the  various  activities. 
The  parish  priest   is   a  member   of  the  local  board. 
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Social    Programs 

Social  programs  of  the  Alliance  are  not  as  diversified  as  that  of  the 
Boerenbond.  They  have  no  formal  women's  program.  However,  they 
conduct  household  and  home-management  programs  through  the  Catholic 
women's  organization.  They  offer  broad  and  active  educational  service, 
including  periodicals  and  other  publications.  Locals  operate  an 
"inspection"  service  through  a  corps  of  what  we  would  call  extension 
service  workers.  They  visit  farms,  hold  meetings,  and  otherwise 
disseminate   information. 

Prior  to  1948  the  Alliance  handled  its  youth  program  in  connection  with 
the  Catholic  youth  movement  in  the  area.  The  Alliance  conducted  its 
agricultural  classes  and  study  days  as  part  of  the  Catholic  organization 
program  the  same  as  is  done  with  the  women's  program.  This  was  changed 
in  1948  when  the  youth  vocational  training  program  was  organized.  It 
now  has  around  2,500  members  in  90  local  groups.  About  40  experimental 
fields  have  been  set  up  by  the  agricultural  youth  associations  of  the 
Al  1  i  anc  e . 


Economic  Programs 


Purchase    and   Sales 


At  the  local  level,  the  purchase  and  sales  program  of  the  Alliance  is 
similaH  to  that  of  the  Boerenbond.  Secretaries  of  the  purchase  and 
sales    sections   of   the   local    associations   take   orders   from   the  members. 

These  orders  are  transmitted  to  the  central  purchase  and  sales  office. 
Here  the  close  working  relations  with  the  Boerenbond  come  into  play. 
The  Boerenbond   fills   the  orders    at    wholesale. 

The    two    organizations    have    an    economic    agreement    regarding    the    whole- 
saling of   farm    supplies.      Boerenbond   has    a  long   established  program    for 
the  purchase    and  manufacture  of  farm    sup- 
plies.     Through  the    agreement,    these   sup- 
plies    are    made    available   to    the   Alliance 
for    distribution   to    their   locals. 


Insurance 

Alliance  Agricole  Beige  provides  a  varied 
insurance  program  for  its  members.  Main 
types  include  livestock,  accident,  trans- 
port, automobile,  fire,  hail,  and  life 
insurance.  Through  an  agreement  with  the 
Boerenbond,  the  insurance  companies  of 
the  two  cooperatives  have  the  same  name, 
Belgian  Boerenbond  Insurance,  and  their 
programs  thus  are  similar.  This  program 
has  been  increasing  in  recent  years.  In 
1948  the  insurance  prograjn  was  carried  on 
in  577    locals. 


Belgian     Agricultural     Alliance     in- 
spectors  in  a  seed  potato  field. 
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OTHER  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 

Boerenbond  and  Alliance  Agricole  set  the  cooperative  pattern  in  Belgium. 
Activities  of  these  two  generally  cover  both  the  Flemish-  and  the  French- 
speaking  sections.  However,  a  number  of  cooperatives  are  wholly 
independent  of  these  two  organizations,  and  others  are  partially 
independent.  That  is,  a  cooperative  may  participate  in  the  social  and 
educational  programs  of  these  organizations  and  perhaps  borrow  money 
from   them,   but  may  buy   «ind   sell  independently. 

Help  Yourself   (Redt  U  Zelven) 

Beginning  with  10  farmers  at  Welle  near  Aalst  (Alost)  in  1917,  protests 
against  the  rulings  of  the  food  control  organization  resulted  finally  in 
the  formation  of  a  cooperative.  In  August  1919,  the  Redt  U  Zelven 
officially  formed  and  registered  as  a  cooperative.  A  small  store 
opened  at  Alost  (then  Aalst)  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foodstuffs  and 
fertilizers.      By   the   end   of   the   year    the  group   had   1,500   members. 

This  was  an  unaffiliated  organization,  although  as  in  any  such  small 
group,  operations  were  flavored  by  the  affiliations  of  the  management — 
whether   liberal   or  otherwise. 

In  1929  Redt  U  Zelven  had  branches  in  96  different  communes  in  the 
Provinces  of  East  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Antwerp.  Frqm  1935  membership 
remained  for  some  time  at  about  10,000  in  100  groups.  These  groups 
joined  in  various  operating  projects  according  to  the  interests  of  mem- 
bers. The  secretary  of  the  local  is  usually  in  charge  of  a  branch  store 
transmitting  orders  to  the  central  office  for  such  itons  as  fertilizers, 
grain,  flour,  seeds  and  plants,  feeds  and  machinery.  The  cooperative 
owns  a  warehouse  and  two  flour  mills,  and  engages  in  educational  and 
advisory   services    for   growers.      A  youth   section   was   formed  in    1929. 

Membership  of  the  Redt  U  Zelven  in  1953  was  4,837.  A  weekly  paper 
known   as    "De  Koornbloem"  covers   cultural    and   other    technical  problems. 

Agricultural  Machinery 

Cooperatives  to  procure  agricultural  machinery  numbered  more  than  100  in 
1952.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  organized  most  as  part  of  the  machinery 
subsidy  progrem.  However,  farmers  themselves  provided  the  funds  for  the 
organizations.  Objective  of  the  subsidy  program  is  to  enable  the 
farmers,  through  their  cooperatives,  to  obtain  the  use  of  machinery  they 
could  not  provide  individually.  When  an  association  has  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  it  may  receive  a  subsidy 
from  the  Government  each  year.  This  subsidy  is  available  to  all  such 
groups   whether  Government-sponsored  in   the  beginning  or  not. 

To  encourage  the  formation  of  cooperative  societies  to  purchase  modern 
farm  machinery,    the  Belgian  Government,    in    1950,    set   up    a   formula   for 
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aid  in  the  form  of  a  gift  or  subsidy  toward  the  purchase  of  most  types 
of  farm  machinery.  Such  gifts  are  based  on  the  formation  of  a  proper 
group  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  formula  is  that  the  smaller  the  holdings  of 
the  members,  the  larger  the  proportionate  subsidy.  Thus,  when  the 
holdings  of  all  members  average  less  than  14.8  acres  of  farming  land, 
the  Government  will  assume  up  to  30  percent  of  the  net  purchase  price  of 
the   machinery.       As    the    average    holding    increases,     the   percentage   of 


subsidy   decreases. 


Dai  ry  Cooperatives 


Dairy  cooperatives  are  the  most  important  among  the  marketing  groups. 
The  total  number  in  1951  was  159.  In  addition,  there  were  five  "inter- 
cooperatives,  "  or  federations.  Most  of  these  organizations  are  located 
in  the  north  of  Belgium  and  in  the  Province  of  Luxenbourg.  Many  members 
of  the  dairy  groups  in  the  Flemish  area  are  also  members  of  the  Boer en- 
bond.  Also,  some  of  the  French  section  are  members  of  the  Alliance 
Agricole.  Cooperatives  do  their  own  marketing  and  processing.  However, 
in  some  cases  the  Boerenbond  loeins  the  necessary  funds  for  building  and 
equipping  the  dairy  plants.  It  also  offers,  as  mentioned  above,  the 
know-how  for  planning  and  installing  machinery.  Also,  both  the  Boeren- 
bond and  the  Alliance  Agricole  include  these  co-ops  in  their  social 
programs. 

The  five  inter-cooperative  dairies  are  regional  associations  of  the 
locals.  Their  programs  include  two  objectives:  (1)  To  provide  modern, 
centralized   equipment,    and    (2)  to  develop   coordinated  marketing  programs. 

Cooperative  Insurance 

Insurance  programs  of  the  Boerenbond  Beige  and  the  Alliance  Agricole 
Beige  have  been  discussed.  Only  one  type  of  insuramce  cooperative  in 
Belgium  operates  independently  of  farm  organizations — the  reinsurance 
cooperatives  for  livestock.  One  such  cooperative  is  organized  in  each 
province,    with   several   local   organizations. 

While  independent  from  the  Boerenbond  in  their  operations,  some  of  these 
provincial  cooperatives  use  the  inspection  and  accounting  services  of 
the  Boerenbond.  In  like  manner,  many  insurance  locals  are  independent 
as  far  as  their  operations  are  concerned.  However,  most  of  th«n  reinsure 
through  the  provincial  cooperatives.^  Also,  the  majority  use  the 
inspection   and   accounting   services   of   the  Boerenbond. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  subsidizes  these  reinsurance  cooperatives. 
This   subsidy   amoiinted   to    1,500,000   francs    ($29,955.00^)    in   1952. 

Potato  Plant  Producers'    Cooperatives 

Nine  potato  plant  producers*  cooperatives  existed  in  1951.  Their  pro- 
grams are  to  sell  the  plants  produced  by  their  members  and  to  purchase 


^Converted  on  the  basis  of  i  fr.  ■  $.01997,   the  rate  of  exchange  as  of  November  1952. 
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the  supplies  needed  In  plant  production.  Because  of  their  specialized 
operations,  these  cooperatives  are  not  affiliated  with  any  other  organ- 
izations. 

GENERAL   FARM  ORGANIZATIONS  WITH   NO  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  the  Boerenbond  Beige  and  the  Alliance  Agricole  Belg6', 
there  are  other  farm  organizations  of  some  importance.  These  organiza- 
tions, however,  do  not  conduct  economic  programs.  Rather,  they  devote 
their   whole   attention   to    social    and  politictil   programs. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  UNIONS 
(FEDERATION  NATIONALE  DES  UNIONS  PROFESSIONNELLES  AGRI COLES)  (FN  des  UFA) 

This  federation,  created  in  June  19  19,  has  its  central  office  in 
Brussels.  It  operates  in  the  Walloon  area  where  it  competes  with  the 
Alliance  Agricole  Beige.  In  1950  it  had  26,000  members  in  the  UPA  and 
4,000   more   in   the   youth   section,    "Jeunes  Alliances  Payseuines  -    JAP." 


Organization  of  the  UPA  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  of  the 
Boerenbond  and  the  Alliance 
Agricole  Beige.  Main  difference 
is  that  the  liaison  work  is  done 
here  by  delegates  of  the  local 
district  associations  who  attend 
the  monthly  meetings  of  the  pro- 
vincial federations  and  of  the 
Higher  Council.  In  the  Boeren- 
bond and  the  Alliance,  such  work 
is  carried  on  by  a  corps  of 
"inspectors"  tied  in  with  the 
head  office.  Another  point  of 
difference  is  that  in  the  Feder- 
ation Nationale  the  parish  priest 
is  not  a  committee  member,  since 
the  organization  includes  both 
Liberal    and  Catholic   farmers. 


The  national  Federation  of  Professional  Agri- 
cultural Unions  is  the  largest  farm  organiza- 
tion in  Belgium  without  an  accompanying  econonic 
progran.  Here  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  ad- 
dresses its  annual  congress. 


UPA  members  pay  a  subscription  (dues)  annually  of  not  more  than  5,000 
francs,  based  on  a  rate  of  20  francs  per  hectare.  Membership  in  the 
Boerenbond   and  in   the   Alliance  Agricole  is   free. 

Basis  of  the  UPA  organization  is  the  local  associations  of  farmers  in 
each  parish  of  Wallony  (southern  Belgium).  These  are  grouped  into 
district  associations  (groupements  cantonaux)  ,  with  a  committee  includ- 
ing at  least  two  delegates  from  each  parish.  A  general  meeting  is  held 
annually. 


Although  there  is  an  inspection  service,  it  does  not  correspond  to  that 
of  the  other  large  farmers'  organizations.  It  is  mainly  an  organization 
supervisory  branch. 
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In  addition  to  its  educational  and  social  program,  the  UPA  intercedes 
with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  matters  affecting  the  agriculture  of 
the  area  concerned.  These  include  recommendations  regarding  crop  and 
livestock   £illotments   and  import   «ind  export   quotas. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SYNDICATES 
(FEDERATION  NATIONALE  DES  SYNDICATS  AGRICOLES)    (FNS/^ 

The  Farmers  Front  (Boerenfront) ,  the  Assembly  of  Agricultural  Defense 
(Groupement  de  Defense  Agricole)  ,  the  National  Union  of  Belgian  Farmers 
(Union  Nationale  des  Agriculteurs  Beiges) ,  and  the  Defense  Syndicate  of 
Agricultural  Interests  (Syndicats  de  Defense  des  Interets  Agricoles)  are 
grouped  together  in  an  organization  known  as  the  Federation  Nationale 
des  Syndicats  Agricoles  (FNSA)  ,  and  have  a  combined  claimed  membership 
of  50,000.  Except  for  the  Boerenfront,  the  FNSA  organizations  are  small 
in   size. 

The  Boerenfront  was  organized  in  1936  and  started  operating  in  1937. 
It  is  a  Flemish  Nationalist  offshoot  of  the  Boerenbond,  protesting  that 
organization's  lack  of  aggression  toward  some  of  the  farmers'  problems. 
During  its  first  year  two  farmers'  strikes  were  sponsored.  During  the 
German  occupation  its  leader  was  regarded  as  a  collaborationist,  and  the 
membership  dropped  to  about  5,000.  However,  recently  confidence  has 
been  restored  and  with  it  the  organization's  prewar  strength.  It  has  a 
membership  of  some  37,000.  It  is  neutral  in  that  it  is  not  officially 
connected  with  any  political  or  religious  group.  Not  engaging  in 
economic  activities,  its  chief  service  is  to  advise  its  members  concern- 
ing  the  prices    and   services  of   agencies   with   which   its  members   deal. 

FARMERS'    DEFENSE  MOVEMENT 
(MOUVEMENT  DE  DEFENSE  PAYSANNE) 

This  is  the  Communist  farm  organization,  organized  after  the  liberation. 
It  has  not  been  able  to  make  much  progress  with  the  Belgian  farmers,  and 
has    somewhat   less    than    1,000   members. 

RELATIONSHIPS  OF  AGRICULTURAL   COOPERATIVES 

WITH  GOVERNMENT 

Cooperatives  in  Belgium  have  developed  independent  of  Government  action. 
During  the  formative  period  the  Government  was  largely  neutral.  Indica- 
tion of  the  lack  of  special  assistance  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
special    cooperative    act   under   which   cooperatives   are   organized. 

Agricultural  groups  are  very  active  in  Government  affairs.  In  fact, 
the  farm  organizations  are  more  active  in  politics  in  Belgium  than  in 
most  European  countries.  Cooperatives  share  in  this  influence  through 
their  connections  with  such  organizations  as  the  Boerenbond  Beige  and 
the   Allieince   Agricole  Beige. 
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During  recent  years,  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  used  sub- 
sidy programs  with  cooperatives  as  a  means  of  encouraging  needed  agri- 
cultural reforms.  In  1952  subsidy  payments  to  these  cooperatives  were 
expected  to  exceed  100  million  francs  ($1,997,000.00'*)  .  These  payments 
were  made  to  the  5  dairy  inter-cooperatives,  the  farm  machinery  cooper- 
atives, the  purchasing  and  marketing  cooperatives,  the  potato  plant 
producers'  cooperatives,  and  the  animal  reinsurance  cooperatives.  Also, 
educational  programs  of  the  general  farm  organizations  share  in  the 
subsidy.      This   assistance  is   in  lieu  of   a  Federal   Extension   Service. 

WITH  CONSUMER  COOPERATIVES 

There  is  no  connection  and  apparently  no  conflict  between  the  agri- 
cultural and  consumer  cooperatives.  Two  consumer  cooperative  wholesale 
societies  operate  in  Belgium.  These  are  the  Societe  Generale  Coopera- 
tive and  the  Union  Economique  de  Bruxelles.  Both  cooperatives  have 
headquarters   in  Brussels. 

Consumer  cooperative  wholesales  do  not  have  any  agricultural  or  process- 
ing activity.  Furthermore,  they  do  not  buy  local  produce.  Thus,  the 
only  connection  between  the  agricultural  and  consumer  cooperatives  is 
the  incidental    trading  between   the   locals. 

WITH   INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  cooperatives,  as  such,  do  not  have  an  organization  of  international 
stature.  However,  through  the  general  farm  organizations,  cooperatives 
in  both  the  Flemish-  and  French-speaking  sections  do  have  connections 
with  international  organizations.  This  connection  occurs  in  the  Flemish 
section  through  the  Boerenbond  Beige  and  in  the  French-speaking  section 
through  the  Alliance  Agricole  Beige.  Both  of  these  organizations  are 
members   of   the   International   Federation   of   Agricultural  Producers. 

'^Converted  on  the  basis  of   l  fr.  =  $.01997,   the  rate  of  exchange  as  of  Nobember   1952. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS 

Cooperatives  play  an  important  role  In  Dutch  agriculture.  About  215,000 
fanners  are  monbers  of  the  some  5,000  associations  marketing  or  purchas- 
ing supplies  or  servicing  the  activities  resulting  from  the  country's 
agricultural  production.  These  organizations  employ  about  45,000 
people. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  farms  are  less  than  50  acres  in  size  and  50  per- 
cent are  less  than  10  acres.  The  average  Dutch  farm  is  about  25  acres. 
On  this  small  acreage,  however,  products  that  come  close  to  50  percent 
in  value  of   all   exports  from  the  country   are  produced. 

The  Netherlands  means  "low  country".  One-fourth  of  the  1  eind  is  below 
sea  level,  and  is  protected  by  some  1,500  miles  of  dykes.  The  country's 
15,764  square  miles  of  land  area  -  about  one- third  the  size  of  the  State 
of  New  "York  -  maintains  some  10  million  people,  compared  with  New  York's 
approximately   15  million.      Thus,    the  land  is  intensively  farmed. 

EARLY  COOPERATIVES 

First  agricultural  cooperatives  in  the  Netherlands  were  organized  around 
1880.  Farmers  were  poor,  their  marketing  outlets  were  unsatisf acto-y 
and  they  could  not  purchase  feed  for  their  growing  livestock  needs  at 
reasonable  prices.  In  addition,  they  had  credit  difficulties.  So  they 
turned  to   cooperation  to   solve   their  problems. 

Eight  farmers  started  the  first  purchasing  cooperative  at  Aardenburg, 
Zeeland,  in  1876  to  buy  fertilizer.  Similar  organizations  followed. 
Until  about  1890  these  cooperatives  appeared  only  in  the  province  of 
Zeeland.  Shortly  thereafter  the  movement  spread  over  the  entire  country. 
The  Government  has  offered  no  assistance.  Cooperatives  have  developed 
on   their  own,    with   the  Government  neither   helping  nor  hindering  them. 

In  the  south,  cooperatives  developed  under  the  guidance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  they  were  organized  on  a 
non-religious  basis. 

Simple  operations  and  facilities  of  early  cooperative  purchasing 
societies  were  soon  outgrown.  Storehouses  and  machinery  weret  required. 
Also  smtdl  farmers  needed  credit.  This  need  called  forth  the  first  farm 
loan  bank  in  1896  at  Lonneker,  Overijssel.  Within  a  few  decades  farmers 
In  all  parts  of  the  Netherlands  had  access   to    such  bemks. 


Note:  The  authors  of  this  publication  are  indebted  to  H.  H.  Rhodes,  R.  A.  Brand, 
W.  A.  Luykx,  J.  Segal,  and  others  of  the  agricultural  staff  of  the  American 
Edbassy  at  The  Hague,  for  review  of  the  manuscript  and  for  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions. 
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Dairy  farmers  formed  their  first  cooperative  in  1886,  in  WargEj  Fries- 
land*  The  cooperative  dairy  movement,  patterned  after  the  Belgieins, 
made  rapid  strides  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Limburg  and  Brabant. 
These  early  dairy  plants  used  machinery  operated  by  hand.  Later  with 
power  machinery,  such  cooperatives  spread  over  all  the  Netherlands  and 
became   a   dominant   factor   in  processing   dairy  products. 

A  small  and  primitive  farmers'  cooperative  vegetable  auction  opened  in 
Amsterdam  in  1887.  Gardeners  in  the  Westland  vegetable  region  were 
quick   to    see   its   advantages    £ind  the  idea  spread. 

Many  breeding  societies,  egg  auctions,  insurance  companies,  and  other 
cooperative  ventures  began  to  appear  in  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Later,  farm  implement  cooperatives,  artificial  insemination 
stations,    and  threshing  groups  were  formed. 

A  trust  formed  by  the  14  Netherlands  importers  of  "K"  fertilizer  in  1898 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  countrywide  organization  of  local  pur- 
chasing cooperatives.  These  importers  refused  to  permit  fertilizer  to 
be  tested  by  the  Netherlands  Extension  Service.  Farmers  retaliated  and 
established  the  "Centraal  Bureau"  in  1900.  Today  activities  of  the 
"Centraal  Bureau",  largest  of  the  Netherlands  central  cooperatives, 
cover  practically   all   phases  of  agriculture. 

ORGANIZATION  TYPES  AND  PRACTICES 

The  Cooperation  Act  of  1925  generally  forms  the  legal  basis  for  Nether- 
lands cooperatives.  It  revised  and  replaced  a  rather  limited  Act  of 
1876.  The  Act  of  1876  had,  in  turn,  followed  an  earlier  act  of  1855, 
known  as  the  "Act  to  Regulate  and  Restrict  the  Right  to  Unite  and 
Assemble".  The  present  Act,  however,  does  not  apply  to  cooperative 
insurance   associations;    they  come  under   specifil   legislation. 

The  Act  is  very  specific  about  membership.  Producers  must  apply  for 
membership  in  writing.  Also  they  must  submit  resignations  in  writing 
during    a   specific  period. 

The  local  association  is  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  cooperatives. 
These  locals  are  federated  into  provincial  or  regional  organizations. 
Regionals,  in  turn,  are  members  of  national  federations,  representing 
most  of  the  cooperative  groups.  Members  definitely  control  the  coopera- 
tives. One  member-one  vote  is  generally  but  not  universally  used. 
Many   cooperatives   do  business   freely   with  nonm«nbers. 

A  cooperative  generally  performs  only  one  type  of  service  for  its 
farmer-members.  That  is,  a  dairy  cooperative  processes  and  handles  only 
dairy  products,  an  egg  cooperative  limits  its  services  to  eggs,  and  so 
on  for  other  commodities.  Some  commodity  cooperatives  hemdle  supplies 
and  machinery  for  their  members.  However,  this'is  not  a  common 
practice. 
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On  the  whole,  farm  supply  purchasing  cooperatives  in  the  Netherlands 
handle  only  items  used  in  farming  operations.  They  do  not  handle  house- 
hold goQds  or  food  for  the  family,  as  is  usual  in  some  other  countries. 
This  limitation  helps  to  create  a  very  friendly  relationship  between 
the   agricultural    and   consumer   cooperatives. 

Members'  financial  liability  in  the  cooperative  as  a  rule  is  unlimited. 
This  is  true  especially  in  the  local  associations.  In  these  organiza- 
tions the  members  are  neighbors  and  well  acquainted.  As  the  loceils  join 
into  federations,  producer-members  of  one  local  do  not  know  the  members 
of  other  locals  so  well.  Thus,  they  are  less  willing  to  join  them  in 
unlimited  liability  for  losses.  As  a  result,  the  federations  are  more 
likely  to  have  limited  liability  under  the  law.  However,  this  limita- 
tion must  be  clearly   set   forth  in  the  organization  papers. 

FEDERATSONS  ,: 

In  addition  to  commodity  and  service,  cooperatives  are  usually  divided 
along  religious  lines.  The  Catholics  and  Protestants  each  have  national 
federations  of  general  farm  organizations  and  of  credit,  insurance,  and 
purchase-and-sale  cooperatives    (Figure    1  and  Table   1)  . 

The     major    cooperative    federations      are    divided   into    four   groups: 
(1)    Credit,     (i2)    purchase   and   sales,     (3)    marketing,    and    (4)    insurance. 
Of   these,    marketing    federations    are    the   largest    group.      The    10    sub- 
divisions of  the  marketing  group   extend   a  wide  variety  of  services. 

COOPERATIVE  CREDIT 

Farmers  organized  the  first  loceil  cooperative  credit  bank  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  1896,  at  Lonneker  in  the  Province  of  Overijssel.  It  was  set 
up  on  the  Raiffeisen  plan  with  unlimited  liability  for  the  members. 
Other  locals  developed  rapidly.  By  1900,  46  had  been  organized;  by 
1914,  there  were  915;  and  in  1953,  there  were  about  1,320  local  agri- 
cultural credit  societies  in  the  Netherlands  (Figure  1).  These  local 
credit  banks  do  not  confine  themselves  to  farmers  alone,  but  serve  other 
workers.      Total   membership  of   these  banks  is   about   300,000. 

The  local  societies  accepted  deposits  from  both  members  and  others. 
Soon  they  had  more  money  than  they  could  lotm  locally.  Also,  the  local 
societies  needed  outside  help  in  servicing  loans  and  in  coordinating 
their  activities.  This  need  gave  rise  to  the  organization  of  two 
central  banks.  As  Is  common  in  the  Netherlands,  one  of  these  centred 
banks   serves  the  Protestant  locals   and  one,    the  Catholic. 

Practically  ell  these  local  cooperative  banking  associations  are 
affiliated  with  one  of  the  two  central  banks.  Relations  between  the 
central   banks   and  their  m^nbers   are  very  close.       (Table   l.) 

Central  Cooperative  Raiffeisen  Bank,  Utrecht  (Cooperatieve  Centrale 
Raiff elsenbank)  ,    includes  mainly   the  non-Catholic   local   banks   In   the 
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West,  Center  and  North  of  the  Netherlands.  This  central  bank  (founded 
In  1896)  serves  the  local  Protestant  societies.  Its  732  locals,  set  up 
under  the  Ralffeisen  plan,  have  unlimited  member  liability.  Associa- 
tions having  unlimited  liability  are  similar  in  that  respect  to  partner- 
ships in  this  country.  If  the  finances  or  assets  of  the  business  are 
not  sufficient  to  cover  an  obligation  of  the  organization,  the  creditor 
may  collect   from   the  individueil  m«nbers. 

Cooperative  Central  Farmers'  Loan  Bank,  (Cooperatieve  Centrale  Boeren- 
leenbank)  Eindhoven,  serves  mainly  the  591  local  Catholic  credit 
societies   in   the   South  of  the   Netherlands. 

Catholic  Credit  societies,  sponsored  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Farmer's 
Union  and  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  formed  to  help  the  small  farmers. 
Thus,  their  aims  are  social  as  well  as  to  improve  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  these  farmers.  Nearly  all  of  these  societies  orgeinized  under 
the  early  cooperative  act  of  1855.  In  general,  they  provide  for  limited 
membership  liability. 

These  two  central  banks  exercise  rigid  control  over  the  member  banks, 
whose  bylaws  cannot  be  altered  without  permission  of  the  central  organ- 
ization. 

Services  of  these  central  banks  are  similar.  In  general  they:  (1)  in- 
vest the  surplus  money  of  the  locals;  (2)  make  loans  to  them;  (3)  guide 
and  counsel    them;    and    (4)    sponsor   the  organization  of  new  societies. 

Farmers  and  their  cooperatives  obtain  short-term  and  facility  loans  from 
these  central  banks.  In  fact  some  of  the  large  cooperative  undertakings 
are  financed  by  these  central  banks.  Among  these  are  facilities  for 
cooperative  deiiries,    auctions,    and  other    enterprises. 

Long-term  credit  needs  are  handled  by  two  other  banks.  Again  the 
services  are  divided  along  religious  lines..  Protestant  farmers  obtain 
long-term  credit  from  the  Cooperatieve  Gro ridkapital  Bank  voor  de 
Landbouw,  at  Utrecht.  Catholic  farmers  go  to  the  N.V.  Boerenhypotheek 
Bank,    at  Bindhoven,    for   similar  loans. 


PURCHASE  AND  SALES 


The  two  most  importsmt  purchase- and- sales  federations  in  the  country  for 
regional  agricultural  purchasing  and  selling  are  the  neutral  Centraal 
Bureau  (C.B.)  and  the  Catholic  Cooperative  Purchase  and  Sales  Agsocia- 
tion  (C.I. v.).  The  two  federations  are  the  main  importers  and  dis- 
tributors of  coarse  grains  and  feeding  stuffs  and  also  of  farm  machinery 
and  supplies.  Their  exports  are  mainly  seeds  and  potatoes.  Both 
maintain  plant  breeding  stations  for  developing  and  testing  varieties 
strains.      By    1948-49   these  organizations  had  again   reached  their  prewar 
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Headquarters  of  the  Centraal  Bureau,  Rotterdam.  C.B.  and  its  Catholic  counterpart,  C.I. 7.,  han- 
dle about  60  percent  of  the  fertilizer  business  of  the  Netherlands. 

volume,  handling  about  1,632,000  metric  tons  (1,799  million  tons).  In 
1949-50,  the  volume  was  1,900,000  metric  tons  (2,094  million  tons). 
Headquarters  of  both   federations   are  in  Rotterdam. 

Approximately  1,000  locals  belong  to  the  two  federations.  In  addition, 
there  are  numerous  small  local  societies  not  affiliated  with  either  of 
the  two  large  centrals.  Altogether,  about  1,160  locals  serve  some 
140,000   farmers. 

CENTRAAL  BUREAU    (C.B.) 

As  mentioned,  the  Centraal  Bureau  is  the  neutral  purchase-and- sal es 
cooperative.  The  federation  consists  of  426  local  societies,  serving 
about  75,000  producer-members  (Figure  1).  In  1952-53,  its  turnover 
amounted   to    1,360,000   metric   tons    (1,499,000    tons). 

The  Centraal  Bureau  was  founded  July  24,  1899,  and  opened  its  doors 
early  in  1900.  As  already  stated,  the  organization  was  prompted  by  the 
refusal  of  the  fertilizer  importers  to  permit  the  Extension  Service  to 
test    samples. 


Centraal  Bureau  started  as  a  purchasing  office  for  the  local  cooperative 
purchasing  societies.  However,  its  activities  soon  outgrew  the  original 
objectives.  Its  program  now  Includes  a  well-balanced  series  of  technical 
and    economic    services.       These    services    are    extended    through    seven 
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departments  -  two  consulting  and  five  economic.  The  consulting  depart- 
ments are:  (1)  judicial  and  organization,  and  (2)  technical  sei'vices. 
Economic  departments  are:  (1)  fertilizer  and  fuel,  (2)  feedstuffs, 
cereals,  seeds,  and  potatoes,  (3)  sowing  seeds,  (4)  insecticides,  and 
(5)    machinery. 

The  Centraal  Bureau  is  Important  in  the  Netherlands  farm  supply  busi- 
ness. It  handles  35  to  40  percent  of  the  fertilizer.  This,  with  the 
20  to  25  percent  handled  by  C.I.V.  (the  other  co-op  supply  federation), 
represents  about  60  percent  of  the  nation's  total  fertilizer  business. 
The  two    federations  handle  a  similar  percentage  of  the  feedstuff. 

Financial  responsibility  of  the  member  loc6ils  to  the  Centraal  and  of  the 
producer-members  to  the  locals  gives  stability  to  the  business.  The 
flnjuicial  responsibility  of  producer-members  to  the  local  is  unlimited. 
Each  loceil  is,  in  turn,  responsible  to  the  Centraed  to  the  extent  of  its 
purchases.  This  strong  financial  arrangement  establishes  Centraal 
Bureau  as  a  very  desirable  customer  among  the  buyers  of  its  products  and 
the  dealers   from  whom  it  purchases   supplies. 

Centraal  Bureau  procures  a  great  deal  of  its  supplies  abroad.  Some  come 
from  the  United  States.  Normally  the  organization  buys  such  feeds  as 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  wheat,  and  soybean  meal  in  the  United 
States.  It  also  buys  machinery  and  lubricating  oil  here.  The  coopera- 
tive is  the  agent  in  the  Netherlands  for  a  large  United  States  farm 
equipment  company  and  a  dairy  equipment  manufacturer.  It  is  a  member  of 
the  Consumer  Cooperative  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  obtains 
petroleum   from  it. 

CATHOLIC  COOPERATIVE  PURCHASE  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 

(COOPERATIEVE  CENTRALE  IN   -   EN   VERK00PVERENI6IN6  VOOR 

GEWESTELIJKE  G.    A.,    LANDBOUW  IN   -   EN   VERKOOPORGAN I SATI  ES  -  CIV) 

A  similar  movement  specifically  among  Catholic  farmers  followed  the 
development  of  the  Centraal  Bureau.  Four  regional  associations  formed 
to  handle  the  wholesale  buying  and  selling  for  the  Catholic  locals.  In 
1939   these  four   regionals   combined  into    the  national   organization    (CIV). 

The  531  local  cooperative  members  of  CIV  have  60,000  farmer-members. 
These  locals  are  somewhat  smaller  in  membership  than  those  of  the 
Centraal  Bureau.  CIV  handles  20  to  25  percent  of  the  fertilizer  busi- 
ness in  the  Netherlands.  Member  associations  founded  the  CIV  Plant 
Breeding  Station  which  operates  in  the  ssmdy  soils  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  country.  Training  personnel  for  hemdling  such  projects  receives 
major    attention. 

MUTUAL    INSURANCE 

Cooperative  associations  handle  most  of  the  fire,  crop,  livestock,  and 
accident  insurance  held  by  farmers.  These  co-ops  formed  under  special 
acts  aJid   do   not   come  under    the  general    law  on   cooperative    associations. 
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Three  national  federations  have  been  formed  of  the  local  insurance 
societies.  These  federations  are  composed  of  fire,  plant  and  equipment, 
and  accident  insurance  societies.  The  i2,000  livestock  insurance  asso- 
ciations are  not  federated.  Also  75  of  the  !250  mutual  fire  insurance 
associations  do  not  belong  to  the  federation.  In  addition,  there  are 
13  mutual  hail  insurance  cooperatives.  Hail  insurcince  mutuals  reported 
a  producer  membership  of  about  40,000  in  1953.  There  are  13  mutual  life 
insurance    companies   for  farmers   with   some    13,000  monbers. 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

Federation  of  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  (Federatie  van  Onderlinge 
Bandwaarborg  Maatschappij  en  in  Nederland)  -The  175  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  in  the  federation  reported  300,000  producer  members  in  1952. 
While  extremely  large,  membership  of  the  federation  is  still  increasing. 
Nine  independent  mutuals  joined  in  1950.  This  increase  is  partly  the 
result  of  the  ejcpanded  services  of  the  federation.  In  1950  it  instituted 
an  accounting  and  comptroller  service  for  its  members.  This  service  is 
especially  helpful    to    the   smaller    associations. 

FARMERS'    MUTUAL   INSURANCE  FUND 

Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Fund  (Onderlinge  Bo  erenver  zekeringsfonds)  - 
Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Fund  is  not  affiliated  with  any  of  the  other 
insurance  federations.  Its  membership  includes  605  groups  of  which  294 
are  cooperative  dairy  plants  and  116  are  cooperative  purchasing  and 
selling  organizations.  The  remainder  are  cooperative  mills,  auctions, 
and   warehouses. 

ACCIDENT   INSURANCE 

Federation  of  Farmers*  Accident  Insurance  Companies  -  This  new  federa- 
tion was  formed  in  1950.  Thus  it  has  not  developed  as  formal  a  program 
as  the  other  federations.  However,  the  eight  local  members  haive  pooled 
their   resources    and   have    adopted    some  general    standards. 

Cooperative  and  other  accident  insurance  expanded  rapidly  in  the  Nether- 
lands during  1950.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  Government's  social 
regulation   requiring    accident   insurance. 

LIVESTOCK   INSURANCE 

Farmers'  mutual  livestock  insurance  companies  write  most  of  the  live- 
stock insurance.  These  companies  have  expan(feid  rapidly  from  about  200 
societies  in  1920  to  about  2,000  in  1953.  During  the  same  period  the 
number  of  farmers  served  has  increased  from  some  20,000  to  about  200, 000. 
They  are  not  affiliated  with  any  central  organization  but  operate 
independently   through   other    cooperatives  or  banks. 

Livestock  mutuals  insure  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  goats,  and  sheep.  These 
groups  are  listed  in  the  order  of  the  volume  of  business.  Cattle 
Insurance  is   first   in  Importance   with    almost   75  percent   of  the   total. 
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MARKETING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Cooperatives  marketing  farm  produce  in  the  Netherlands,  as  in  other 
European  countries,  have  had  to  meet  difficult  problems  in  the  years  of 
postwar  readjustment.  Changes  in  prices  and  exchange  values,  import 
restrictions  of  other  countries,  and  difficulties  in  balancing  payments 
made  trading  difficult.  Also,  producers'  efforts  to  mainteiin  minimum 
price  floors  made  the  flow  of  products  to  market  highly  uncertain. 
When  restrictions  were  removed  or  lightened  by  the  Government,  in  some 
cases  increased  production  resulted.  Processing  saved  part  of  the 
resulting  surpluses  but  some  were  lost.  Efforts  were  made  by  both  coop- 
eratives and  Government  to  increase  stability  through  better  administra- 
tion and  increased  efficiency. 

The  central  commodity  groups  (Figure  1)  have  pursued  an  aggressive  and 
expanding  program  in  marketing  such  products  as  dairy  products,  eggs, 
horticultureil  products,  livestock  and  meats,  wool,  sugar,  seeds  and  seed 
potatoes,    potato    flour    and    starch   and   flax. 

COOPERATIVE  DAIRIES 


The  first  cooperative  creamery  was  formed  at  Warga  in  1886.  Others  fol- 
lowed rapidly.  Two  major  waves  of  development  in  dairy  cooperatives 
have  occurred.  The  first  of  these 
followed  the  first  World  War.  One 
of  the  forces  behind  this  movement 
was  the  shift  from  hand  to  steam 
factories.  The  other  period  fol- 
lowed the  second  World  War;  it  was 
a  time  of  reorganization  and  con- 
solidation. Several  large  facto- 
ries were  built  to  handle  the  sur- 
plus of   the  many   local   plants. 

About  three-fourths  of  all  the 
milk  going  into  dairy  produce  is 
processed  in  one  of  the  393  coop- 
erative dairy  plants  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Of  these  15  3  produce 
butter,  116  butter  and  cheese,  44 
butter  and  milk  powder  and  77 
butter,  cheese  and  milk  powder  £ind 
8    condensed   milk.       Their    total 

membership  is  more  than  164,000  members.  In  1950,  average  turnover  of 
these  dairies  was  8.4  million  kilograms  of  milk  (18.5  million  pounds). 
The  cooperative  dairy  industry  handled  71  percent  of  the  total  milk 
production  in  1952«  The  same  year  the  share  of  cooperatives  in  total 
butter  production  was  83  percent.  For  cheese  this  figure  was  85  per- 
cent,   for  milk  powder   75  percent,    and   condensed  milk   34  percent. 


Cooperative    dairies    handled  71  percent    of    the 
Netherlands'  milk  production  in  1952. 


Practically    all    the    cooperative   dairies    are  members  of    a  provincial 
organization.      The   eight  provincial    organizations    form   together    the 
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national  union,  the  Royal  Netherlands  Dairy  Federation  (Koninklij ke 
Nederlandse  Zuivelbond)  (F.N.Z.)  at  the  Hague.  The  F.  N.  Z.  furthers  the 
interests  of  cooperative  dairies  by  giving  technical,  financial,  legal 
and  other  advice;  by  promoting  the  cooperative  idea;  and  by  handling 
joint  purchases  of  necessary  materials  for  local  dairies.  This  joint 
supply  and  service  organization  purchases  and  assists  menbers  on  techni- 
cal, financial,  and  legal  matters.  Nearly  every  cooperative  dairy  is  a 
member   of   this   central   union. 


Societies  formed  mainly  to  promote  export  trade.  Standardization, 
quality  improvement,  and  advertising  are  notable  parts  of  this  program. 
Dairy  products  exported  went  from  14.5  percent  of  the  total  national 
exports  in  1949  to  17  percent  in  1950.  Of  this  increase,  a  part  came 
from  promotion  by  the  new  Netherlands  Association  of  Cheese  Exporters 
formed  in  Jeinuary  1951,  to  further  the  sale  of  cheese  to  the  United 
States    and  Canada. 


Local  cooperatives  are  also  federated  into  seven  large  regional  market- 
ing associations,  one  each  at  Leeuwarden,  Amsterdam,  Roermond,  Breda, 
Gouda,  and  two  at  Zutphen.  All  seven  of  these  regionals  are  united 
under  the  Federation  of  Dairy  Marketing  Organizations  (Bond  van  Coop- 
eratieve  Zuivelverkoopverigingen  BCZV),  formed  in  1934  but  reorganized 
in    1946. 


Another  step  in  centralization  occurred  in  1950  when  54  dairy  coopera- 
tives formed  the  Drentse  Skim  Milk  Organization  -  DOMO  -  to  process 
surplus  milk. 


"Frisco",   at  Leeuwarden,   is  one  of  the  cooperative  dairy  export  associations. 
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EGG  MARKETING  COOPERATIVES 


Cooperative  egg  marketing  in  the  Netherlands  dates  into  the  last 
century.  The  first  egg  cooperative  was  organized  in  1898  as  a  shipping 
association. 

Egg  marketing  in  the  Netherlands,  however,  was  naturally  adapted  to  the 
auction  method.  Therefore,  an  auction-type  of  cooperative  soon  was 
organized,  at  Manstricht  in  1900.  Others  followed  shortly.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  about  30  cooperative  auctions.  Eggs  are  brought 
into  the  collection  stations.  Here  they  are  candled,  graded,  packed* 
and  sold. 

Farmers  turned  to  cooperative  egg  marketing  rapidly  after  1920  as 
poultry  production  increased  in  the  Netherlands.  The  egg  marketing 
cooperatives  in  the  Netherlands,  handled  in  1952  about  40  percent  of  its 
eggs.      About    65,000   farmers    are  members. 

The  seven  biggest  of  these  30  cooperatives  handle  a  very  high  percentage 
of  the  total  trade.  Since  1936  they  have  centralized  their  trade  in  an 
overhead  organization  known  as  the  Cooperatieve  Verkoopcentr al e  voor 
Eieren  (VECE)  in  Roermon^.  Turnover  of  the  VECE  in  1951  amounted  to 
570  million  eggs.  VECE  handles  about  35  percent  of  the  eggs  marketed 
cooperatively  in   the   Netherlands. 

The  large  egg  market  at  Roermond  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  method  of 
marketing  eggs  in  the  Netherlands — namely,  the  auctions.  VECE  organized 
in   1904,    still   makes    direct    sales    and  pays  members    for   eggs  by   weight. 

Share  of  the  cooperatives  in  the  total  egg  marketing  picture  is  increas- 
ing. The  cooperatives  proportion  of  the  export  market  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  domestic  market.  Part  of  the  increase  in  both  volume  and 
proportion  is  due  to  the  favorable  German  market  and  the  nearness  of  the 
Roermond  market  to  the  German  border.  Some  of  the  auctions  also  do 
exporting. 

The  large  Roermond  market  maintains  a  poultry  breeding  station,  at 
Horst,    established  in    1920. 

HORTICULTURAL  AUCTIONS 

Central  Bureau  of  Horticultural  Auctions  -  (Centraal  Bureau  Van  de 
Tuinbouwveilingen)  .  Fruit    £ind   vegetable    auctions    are   one   group    of 

cooperatives  benefitting  from  Government  action.  The  first  vegetable 
auction  was  organized  in  1887.  However,  major  development  took  place 
during  and  soon  after  World  War  I.  About  that  time,  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment beceune  concerned  with  the  queility  of  vegetables  being  shipped  out 
of   the   country.      As   a   result,    it  made   a  move   to   improve   this    quality. 
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Fruits  and  vegetables  are  floated  to  the  cooperative  auction. 


The  Government  Issued  an  order  In  1916  requiring  growers  to  sell  all 
vegetables  through  the  auctions.  These  central  assembling  places  could 
control  quality.  This  order,  repealed  during  the  1920 's,  was  reinstated 
in  1929.  In  spite  of  grumblings  at  this  compulsory  feature,  the  order 
still    stands. 


Auctions  fit  well  into  Dutch  fruit  and  vegetable  production  and  market- 
ing because  they  afford  ideal  assembling  places  for  the  smeill  producers. 
Strict  quality  and  grading  rules  are  enforced.  Hence  auctions  are 
excellent   buying  places   for   both   domestic    and   foreign  buyers. 


In  addition  to  providing  market  facilities  and  controlling  quality  and 
pack,  the  auctions  also  help  to  stabilize  prices.  The  Central  Bureau 
handles  these  operations.  It  sets  aside  a  portion  of  the  auction  charges 
in  a  stabilization  fund.  This  fund  is  used  to  pay  growers  for  products 
which  will  not  sell  at  the  minimum  prices  established  by  the  auctions. 
The  auctions  take  over  these  products  and  process,  store,  or  otherwise 
dispose     of    them    to  best    advantage. 
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Farmers  sell  practically  all  the 
vegetables  and  about  60  percent 
of  the  fruit  they  produce  com- 
mercially through  cooperative 
auctions,  operated  by  about  150 
separate  societies.  These  soci- 
eties have  about  60,000  grower- 
members.  All  the  auctions  are 
members  of  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Horticultural   Auctions. 

In  addition  to  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, flowers  and  bulbs  are 
also  sold  at  the  cooperative 
auctions . 

LIVESTOCK  MARKETING 
AND  PROCESSING 


Cooperative  marketing  and  slaugh- 
tering of  livestock  is  a  fairly 
new  enterprise  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Some  cooperative  slaugh- 
terhouses   organized    prior    to 

1940.  However,  the  greatest  development  has  been  since  1945.  Two  fed- 
erations of  livestock  marketing  and  processing  cooperatives  have  been 
formed.  One  of  these  is  in  the  Protestant  area,  the  other  is  in  the 
Catholic  district.  Both  federations  serve  locals  with  about  52,000 
grower  members.  The  cooperatives  market  live  cattle  as  well  as  slaughter 
livestock.      Thus    the   marketing   includes  both   sales    and  purchases. 

During  1950,  these  cooperatives  produced  about  50  percent  of  the  Nether- 
lands bacon. 

Cooperative  Livestock  Marketing  and  Processing  Federation  (Vlees- 
centrale) .  -  Seven  provincial  livestock  plants  have  been  established  in 
the  Protestant  areas.  Six  of  these  provincial  cooperatives  formed  the 
Vleescentrale  in  1946.  The  provincial  plants  contact  growers  through 
the    local    purchasing     and     selling    cooperatives.  In    1950    all    the 

provincial   cooperatives   joined   the   federation. 

Headquarters  of  Vleescentrale  is  at  Rotterdam.  Its  four  plants  are  at 
Aakrum,  Assen,  Wierden  and  Twello.  These  plants  process  about  32  percent 
of   the   Netherlands  bacon. 


Practically  all  vegetables  and  about  60  percent 
of  the  fruit  are  marketed  through  cooperative 
auctions. 


Vleescentrale  is  actively  developing  export  markets,  including  outlets 
in  the  United  States.  The  federation  maintains  a  laboratory  in  New  York 
City   for    checking   imported  products   with    the   pure-food   law   requirements. 

Cooperative  Slaughterhouse  Federation  (Veeaf zetfederatie  van  de) 
(K.N.B.T.B.) .  -  This  federation  serves  the  cooperative  plants  in  the 
Catholic    areas.      With  headquarters    at   Boxtel,    its   members   have  plants   at 
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Boxtel,  Weert,  Borculo  and  Arnhem.  These  plants  process  about  19  per- 
cent  of   the   bacon  produced   in   the   Netherlands. 

COOPERATIVE  WOOL  FEDERATION 

Cooperative  Wool  Federation  (Cooperati eve  Nederlandse  Wol  Afzet 
Vereniging)  G.  A.  -  This  federation  had  a  membership  of  51,000  in  1953 
through  its  11  member  groups.  Through  a  contract  with  the  Syndicate  of 
Dutch  Clipwool  Merchants,  the  federation  purchased  the  entire  wool 
production  of  1949-50.  As  a  result  of  this  contract,  the  membership 
zoomed   from   about   3,000    the   year  before. 

The  federation  is  active  in  the  export  market.  Also  it  is  interested 
in  a  rug  factory  and  textile  mills.  The  cooperative  share  in  the  mar- 
keting of  wool   now   amounts   to    about  85  percent. 

BEET  SUGAR  FACTORIES 

Federation  of  Cooperative  Beet  Sugar  Factories  (Bon  vein  Cooperatieve 
Suikerf abrieken)  .  -  The  six  cooperative  sugar  refineries  in  the  Nether- 
lands process  about  65  percent  of  the  crop.  This  includes  the  entire 
production  in  the  Northeast  Polder.  Three  of  these  refineries  united 
into  a  commercial  federation.  United  Cooperative  Beet  Sugar  Factories, 
of  Dinteloord  in  1947.  All  six  have  joined  in  a  noncommercial  organiza- 
tion— Bond  van  Cooperatieve  Suikerf  abrieken  in  Nederland.  The  manber- 
ship   is    about    10,000. 

FEDERATION  FOR  EXPORTING  SEEDS  AND  SEED  POTATOES 

Federation  for  Exporting  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes  (VECO) .  This  is  a 
noncommercial  association  of  sales  organizations  for  seeds  and  seed 
potatoes.  It  represents  35  of  the  most  important  seed  exporting  cooper- 
atives with  about  7,000  members.  The  Centraal  Bureau  is  the  largest 
exporter  of  seed  grains.  The  largest  cooperative  exporter  of  seed 
potatoes  is  Friesche  Cooperatieve  Handelsvererlng  Voor  Zaaizaaden 
Pootgoed  (Z.P.C.).  Another  cooperative  which  markets  high  grade  vege- 
table seeds  for  its  members  is  Cooperatieve  Zaaizaadrereniging,  West 
Frleslandatwij  denes. 

POTATO  STARCH   FACTORIES 

The  Cooperative  Sales  and  Manufacturing  Association  for  Potato  Starch 
and  Derivatives  (Cooperatieve  Verkoop-  en  Productievereniglng  van 
Aardappelmeel  en  Derivaten)  (AVEBE) .  -  This  is  a  central  marketing 
organization  which  handles  sales  for  the  members.  Fifteen  cooperative 
plants  manufacture  about  90  percent  of  the  potato  flour  produced  in  the 
Netherlands.  These  plants  obtain  their  potatoes  through  the  various 
local  cooperatives.  Twelve  of  the  cooperative  factories  are  members  of 
the    federation. 
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FLAX  PROCESSING  PLANT    (DINTELOORD  G.    A.) 

Flax  growers  have  their  own  modern  processing  plant  to  facilitate  the 
once  arduous  preparation  of  their  product  for  market.  It  is  known  as 
Cooper atieve  Vlasfabriek,  or  in  popular  style  "Dinteloord. "  The  cooper- 
ative has  about  300  members,  and  handled  6,600  metric  tons  (7,300  tons) 
of  flax   in   1952. 

OTHER   SERVICES 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  GRASS  DRYING  COOPERATIVES 

(Vereniging  tot  Behartiging  van  de  Bel angen  van  Cooperatieve  Gras- 
drogerijen  in  Nederland)  (VCG)  is  the  noncommercial  central  organization 
of  40  grass   drying   cooperatives. 

Artificial  grass  drying  furnishes  high-quality  feed-stuffs.  Particularly 
during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  when  no  feed-stuffs  could  be  Imported 
from  abroad  and  when  there  was  no  shortage  of  fuel,  these  cooperatives 
were  founded  and  they  developed  rapidly.  In  1952,  there  were  about 
50  cooperatives  of  this  kind  with  an  average  of  90  members.  Coopera- 
tives process    about  45  percent  of   the  grass   dried. 

FEDERATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  MACHINERY  COOPERATIVES 

(DE  FEDERATIE  VAN  LAND  -   EN  TUINBOUWWERKTUI GEN 

EXPLOITERENDE    COOPERATIES)     (F.  L.  E.C.) 

The  year  1947  marked  the  beginning  of  large-scale  operation  of  Nether- 
lands farm  machinery  cooperatives.  Before  that  time  this  type  of 
cooperative  had  been  limited  mainly  to  threshing  cooperatives  in  a  few 
isolated  villages.  To  keep  up  with  the  times,  the  small  farmer  needed 
improved  machinery  and  Implements.  The  Government  realized  that  he  was 
In  no  position  to  purchase  such  equipment.  A  system  of  providing 
Government  aid  for  f arm-impl ement  cooperatives  through  the  Netherlands 
Small   Farms   Service  began   In   1947. 

Through  the  cooperatives,  the  farmers  jointly  own  machinery  they  could 
not  afford  as  indivldutils.  The  subsidy  consists  of  partial  payments  to 
the  cooperative  for  Implements  to  be  used  by  the  members.  These  pay- 
ments vary  with  the  number  and  size  of  the  small  farmers  among  the 
membership — the  greater  the  proportion  of  small  farms,  the  greater  the 
subsidy  payments. 

Since  1947  over  400  farm-implement  cooperatives  receiving  government 
subsidies  have  been  founded  in  the  Netherlands.  To  prevent  overbuying, 
a  maximum  of  250  f  1 .  ($65.62)  per  hectare  ($26.56  per  acre)  was  set  on 
expenditures   to  be   subsidized. 

These  local  cooperatives  belong  to  seven  provincial  federations.  The 
provincial  federations^  in  turn,  are  members  of  the  Federation  of 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Machinery  Cooperatives.  (F.L.E.C.)  in 
Almen. 
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In  addition  to  some  400  subsidized  farm-machinery  cooperatives,  in  1952 
more  than  300  other  machinery  cooperatives  bring  the  total  in  the 
Netherlands  to  about  700.  Of  these  180  were  cooperative  threshing 
societies.  Members  of  the  non-subsidized  associations  are  generally 
owners   of  larger    individual    farms. 

COOPERATIVE   FERTILIZER   FACTORY 
(ERSTE  NEDERLANDSE  COOPERATIEVE  KUNSTMESTFABRIEK) 

The  one  cooperative  fertilizer  plant  in  the  Netherlands  is  at  Vlaardingen. 
It  makes  about  30  percent  of  the  total  of  the  Netherlands  super-phosphate 
fertilizers.  Local  supply  cooperatives  distribute  these  fertilizers  to 
the  producers. 

COOPERATIVE  STRAWBOARO  FACTORIES 

Strawboard  production  in  the  Netherlands  is  very  large.  It  is  exported 
in  large  quantities,  especially  to  England.  There  are  19  factories  in 
the  country  with  a  capacity  of  370,000  metric  tons  (407,851  tons)  annu- 
ally.     Of   these,    the    10   cooperative   factories   produce   about   65  percent. 

GENERAL   FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 
FOUNDATION  OF  AGRICULTURE    (DE  STICHTING  VOOR  DE  LANDBOUW) 

This  is  a  central  organization  with  the  six  farm  organizations  as  mem- 
bers. All  six  of  the  general  farm  and  farm  labor  organizations  have 
common  interests  in  technical,  economic,  or  social  matters  which  involve 
national  policies  (Figure  1) .  The  Foundation  of  Agriculture  deals  with 
problems  connected  with  these  common  interests.  It  was  set  up  after 
World  War  II  to  facilitate  an  efficient  division  of  responsibility 
between   the   Government   on   one   side   and   the   farmers   on   the    other. 

An  illustration  of  the  work  of  the  Foundation  is  a  series  of  cost-of- 
production  surveys  looking  toward  a  readjustment  of  the  farm-city 
proportions  of  the  national  income.  Actual  work  of  the  survey  is  being 
done  by  the  Agricultural  Economic  Institute — a  quasi-government  organ- 
ization. 

In  addition  to  its  efforts  to  improve  rural  standards  of  living,  the 
Foundation  works  toward  increased  production  of  exportable  products  to 
build  up  the  credit  balance  necessary  to  such  a  large  importer  as  the 
Netherlands.  While  agricultural  products  already  make  up  40  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  total  exports,  the  aim  is  to  make  this  60  per- 
cent  or   more. 

ORGANIZATIONS  OF  FARMERS 

As  in  the  case  of  the  cooperatives,  the  general  farm  organizations  are 
set  up  along  religious  lines.  Protestants,  Catholics  and  Neutrals  have 
separate  organizations.  Of  the  three  farm  organizations,  one  serves 
Protestant  farmers,  one   all    farmers,    and   one    serves   Catholic   farmers. 
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These  groups   are: 

Netherlands  Christian  Farmers    and  Market    Gardeners  Organization 
(De   Nederlandse   Christelijke    Boeren-en  Tuindersbond)       (Protestant) 

Royal    Netherlands   Agricultural    Committee 
(Koninklijk  Nederlandse  Landbouw   Comite) 

Catholic   Netherlemds  Farmers    and  Market   Gardeners  Organization 
(De   Katholieke   Nederlandse  Boeren-en  Tuindersbond)     (Catholic) 

Oldest  of  the  three  organizations  is  the  Royal  Netherlands  Agricultural 
Committee. 

ORGANIZATIONS  OF  FARM  LABORERS 

Farm  laborers  are  also  organized  into  three  major  groups  according  to 
their    respective   religious    and  other    affiliations. 

Like  the  farm  organizations,  one  of  the  laborer  groups  is  Protestant, 
one  is  neutral,    and  one   is  Catholic.      They    are: 

Netherlands  Union  of  Christian  Farm   Workers 

(De   Nederlandse  Christelijke  Landarbeidersbond)    (Protestant) 

General   Netherlands  Union  of  Farm  Workers 
(Algonene  Nederlandse  Landarbeidersbond)     (Neutral) 

Netherlands  Union  of  Catholic  Farm  Workers 
(De  Nederlandse  Katholieke  Landarbeidersbond    "St.    Deus  Dedit") 

Both  the  farmers'  and  the  farm  laborers'  organizations  have  their  own 
progreims  to  promote  and  look  after  the  special  Interests  of  their  own 
members.  However,  they  work  on  common  matters  through  the  Foundation 
of  Agriculture     (Stichting   voor   de   Landbouw) . 

RELATIONSHIPS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATIVES 

WITH  GENERAL  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 

National  Cooperative  Council  (Nationale  Cooperatieve  Raad) .  -  The 
Council  was  established  in  1934.  Its  first  objective  was  to  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  for  information  on  common  problems  of  cooperatives. 
Thus,    its  first  membership   was   smedl    eind  limited  to   cooperatives. 

The  council  expanded  rapidly  both  its  membership  and  its  scope  of 
activities.  Practically  all  the  national  cooperative  federations  and 
the  general  farm  organizations  became  members.  As  a  result,  the  national 
cooperative  council  membership  now  includes  the  general  farm  organiza- 
tions, the  agricultural  cooperatives,  and  the  consumer  cooperatives 
(Figure    i)  . 
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This  complete  membership  of  cooperative  and  farm  organizations  makes  the 
council  a  powerful  influence  in  matters  of  common  interest  to  these 
groups.  These  matters  are  chiefly  those  of  policy  and  education.  Thus 
the  council  does  not  concern  itself  with  matters  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  agricultural  and  consumer  cooperatives  differ.  It  concerns 
itself  actively,  however,  in  matters  of  common  interest  to  all  coopera- 
tives . 

The  council  also  works  actively  with  matters  of  concern  to  agriculture, 
both  national  and  international.  The  Dutch  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Agricultural  Producers  is  held  by  the  Foundation 
of  Agriculture,  a  member  of  the  council.  However,  the  council  and  staff 
actively  participate  in  IFAP  programs.  These  programs  include  both  the 
sessions  of  the  Congress  and  the  international  study  sessions  sponsored 
by    IFAP. 

During  the  German  occupation  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Government  created 
a  central  organization  known  as  the  Nationale  Cooperatieve  Raad  to 
control  all  the  cooperative  organizations.  All  central  and  local 
agricultural  societies  were  forced  to  join  this  group.  After  the 
liberation,    this   unpopular   organization  was   liquidated. 

Its  functions  were  quickly  resumed  by  the  Nationale  Cooperatieve  Raad, 
which  did  not  operate  during  the  war.  The  Government's  interest  in  the 
cooperative  movement  is  increasing.  Thus,  the  headquarters  of  the  Raad 
(the  National  Cooperative  Council)  was  moved  from  Rotterdam  to  The 
Hague. 

Nationale  Cooperatieve  Raad  publishes  a  monthly  magazine  featuring 
information  about  current  cooperative  questions  and  documentary  articles 
about  the  various  branches  of  cooperatives.  The  periodical  endeavors  to 
furnish  information  about  various  aspects  of  cooperative  activity, 
particularly  to  the  staff  members  of  the  cooperatives  themselves  and  to 
persons   in  Government    service. 

Finally  the  N.C.R.  maintains  relations  with  circles  of  higher  education. 
A  representative  of  the  organization  has  been  appointed  to  lecture 
regularly  at  Amsterdam  University  on  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of 
cooperation. 

WITH  GOVERNMENT 


Cooperatives  in  the  Netherlands  have  developed  independent  of  the 
Government.  They  were  not  assisted  and  apparently  not  hindered.  One 
writer,  states  the  major  reason  why  the  Government  has  been  strictly 
neutral.  "Political  parties  usually  are  in  favor  of  small  enterprise, 
local  traders,  independent  small  shopkeepers  and  the  middle  class  man. 
Thus  no  political  parties  are  desirous  of  expressing  their  views  in 
favor   of   the   cooperative  movement." 
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In  spite  of  the  neutral  position  of  the  Government  toward  their  opera- 
tions, cooperatives  help  to  Implement  certain  Government  programs. 
Examples  were  cited  in  the  discussions  on  horticultural  auctions  and 
the   farm  machinery   cooperatives. 

WITH  CONSUMER  COOPERATIVES 

Agricultural  and  the  consumer  cooperatives  work  well  together  in  the 
Netherlands  cooperative  feimily.  Clash  of  interests  between  these  two 
groups — evident  in  some  other  countries — is  absent  in  the  Netherlands. 
Two  factors  are  probably  responsible  for  these  friendly  relations.  One 
of  these  is  the  fact  that  their  activities  are  not  competitive.  The 
other  is  the  common  interests  developed  from  their  membership  in  the 
National   Cooperative  Council. 

The  consumers*  cooperative  program  centers  in  the  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society  (Cooperatieve  Vereniging  U.A.  Centrale  de  Nederlandse  Verbruiks 
Cooperaties)  .  It  serves  the  272  local  consumer  societies.  The  central 
organization  does  not  engage  in  the  production  of  agricultural  products. 
Neither  does  it  process  any  products  in  competition  with  the  agricultural 
cooperatives.      Thus   there  is  no   economic   conflict  between  them. 

Friendly  relations  between  the  agricultural  and  consumer  cooperatives 
are  furthered  by  their  associations  in  the  National  Cooperative  Council. 
The  combined  strength  of  the  genereil  farm  organizations,  the  agri cultured 
and  the  consumer  cooperatives  centers  in  the  Council.  Thus  they  all 
work  jointly  on  matters  of  common  interest. 
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LUXEMBOURG 

As  is  usual  with  most  cooperative  ventures,  adversity  inspired  the  first 
agricultural  cooperatives  in  the  little  country  of  Luxembourg.  Along 
with  their  cooperatives,  begun  in  about  1875,  farmers  in  this  country 
also  recently  set  up  a  general  farm  organization,  Central  Farmers  Union 
of  Luxembourg,    to   represent    them   on   general    agricultural   problems. 

These  two  types  of  organizations  developed  to  fit  the  needs  of  a  country 
only  34  miles  wide  and  55  miles  long.  Luxembourg  covers  2,587  square 
kilometers  (999  square  miles) ,  about  three-fourths  of  the  extent  of  our 
smallest  State,  Rhode  Island.  According  to  the  United  Nations  estimate 
of    1949,    the   total   population   was    295,000. 

Luxembourg  is  a  community  of  landowners.  Of  the  143,000  hectares 
(500,000  acres)  of  tilled  soil,  resident  owners  farm  430,000  acres.  Thus, 
tenants  or  leasors  are  rare.  Small  and  medium-sized  farms  predominate. 
About  83  percent  of  the  farms  have  less  than  50  acres,  and  only  about 
one  percent  have  250  acres  or  more.  Generally  the  fields  of  one  farm 
are  scattered  over  a  wide  area  among  the  fields  of  other  farms.  Only  a 
few  farms  have  houses  on  the  land,  in  contrast  to  this  country.  Most  of 
the  farm  buildings,  including  the  houses,  are  in  villages.  These 
villages — about  450--are  small,  with  some  100  to  500  persons  in  a 
village. 

During  the  last  60  years  the  country  has  shifted  from  a  highly  deficit 
food  area  to  an  almost  self-sufficient  area.  However,  feed  grains  and 
concentrates  are  still  imported.  A  generation  or  so  ago  the  country 
could  hardly  meet  the  food  requirements  of  its  small  population.  Now 
there  is  a  surplus  of  several  kinds  of  produce.  Wine,  potatoes 
(especially  seed  potatoes),  livestock  (especially  pigs),  butter,  clover 
seed,  oak  bark  for  tanning,  hides,  and  lumber  are  all  produced  in 
surplus.  Grains  ajid  feed  concentrates,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  other 
produce,    however,    are   imported. 

COOPERATIVES 

EARLY  BEGINNINGS 

In  the  early  days  of  cooperation,  during  the  1870' s,  times  were  bad  in 
this  tiny  country.  Farmers  were  hard  pressed.  Many  of  them  were 
leaving   the   country — some   coming   to    the  United   States. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  depression  the  first  cooperatives  were  formed 
in  about  1875.  These  were  local  associations,  set  up  to  handle  two 
services- — one    the   joint  purchase   of    commercial    fertilizers,    the    other 


Note:      The   authors    are   indebted  to  Robert  N.    Anderson,    Agricultural   Attache,    Brussels, 
Belgium,    and    staff    for    their    review  of   this   manuscript. 
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to  provide  farm  machinery  for  rental  to  members.  The  steel  industry 
was  developing  in  Luxembourg  at  the  time.  A  byproduct  of  the  manufacture 
of  steel  was  basic  slag — a  valuable  fertilizer.  The  first  cooperatives 
sprang  up    to   distribute    this    slag   to    the   farmers. 

Aided  by  the  Government  £ind  spurred  on  by  necessity,  the  cooperatives 
made  rapid  progress.  Linguistic  and  religious  unity  also  helped  hold 
the  farmers  together  in  cooperatives.  The  first  Cooperative  Act,  passed 
in  1882,  provided  for  the  organization  of  local  associations.  These 
locals  organized  in  village  by  village  throughout  the  country.  Another 
law,  passed  June  11,  1891»  provided  for  mutual  insurance  associations. 
By    1900  a   total   of  400   associations    of   all    kinds   were   in   operation. 

By  this  time  the  cooperatives  had  reached  the  stage  where  members  needed 
more  than  Just  local  services.  The  answer  was  the  Cooperative  Act  of 
1900.  This  Act  liberalized  the  operations  of  locals  and  permitted  them 
to  form  federations.  Most  of  the  cooperatives  are  set  up  under  this 
Act.  In  1909,  the  first  federation  organized  as  the  Federation  of 
Agricultural  Associations  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg.  Still 
active,  this  federation  purchases  farm  supplies  and  markets  products  for 
its  member    locals,    and  is  by   far    the   largest   of   the   several   federations. 

LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  backbone  of  the  cooperatives  of  Luxembourg  is  the  local  association — 
and  small  local  at  that.  The  village  economy  lends  itself  to  small 
local  cooperatives.  Villages  are  tiny — a  compact  group  of  neighbors  who 
make  up  the  membership  of  the  local  cooperatives  —  and  Just  a  short 
distance   to   the  next  village   and   the  next   local   or   locals. 

Small  size  of  the  local  associations  and  the  degree  of  organization 
among  the  farmers  is  illustrated  by  comparing  the  number  of  associations 
with  the  number  of  farms.  These  11,500  farm  operators  in  the  country 
belong  to  about  940  local  and  regional  associations  (Table  1).  This 
large  number  of  associations  compared  to  the  total  number  of  farms 
indicates  that  the  associations  are  very  small  and  that  most  farmers 
belong  to  several  associations.  In  fact,  most  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country  belong   to   such   cooperatives   as    farm   supply,    dairy,    and   credit. 

The  many  activities  of  the  approximately  940  associations  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  four  classes,  (l)  handling  farm  supplies,  (2)  processing 
and  marketing   farm  products,     (3)    credit,    and    (4)    production   activities. 

Handling  farm  supplies  is  the  oldest  cooperative  activity  and  is  still 
practiced  by  more  locals  than  any  other  service  (Table  1) .  As  mentioned 
earlier,  locals  first  beg£Ln  handling  fertilizer — basic  slag,  a  byproduct 
of  the  steel  mills.  Seeds,  feeds,  and  insecticides  have  since  been 
added.  Also,  the  farm  supply  locals  assemble  some  farm  products  for 
sale . 

Cooperatives  market  a  variety  of  farm  products,  processing  some  of  them 
first.      Major    items  handled  are   dairy  products,    grains,    fruit,    potatoes. 


Table  1.  -  Agricultural  Cooperatives  of  Luxembourg,    1952^ 
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Type 

Number  of 
associations 

Number 

of 
members 

Percent  of 

national  total 

handled  by 

cooperatives 

Locals: 

Farm  supplies 

(50-60  of  fertilizer; 

256 

8,000 

(33  feed  concentrates 

Marketing 

167 

9,290 

95 

Potato  production  and  marketing 

association  (seed) 

1 

1,818 

80 

6 

1,378 

70 

Association  for  marketing 

1 
12 

33 
25 

Fruit  marketing  associations------- 

207 

3 
2 

37 

Honey-marketing  associations 

. 

Garden  supplies  associations 

(fertilizer  and  seed)---------r-- 

25 

5,302 

- 

Credit 

A      ■   *  •      /O  '  C  t     '            \ 

124 

9,888 

Improvement 

Cattle-breeding  associations------- 

179 

710 

- 

p.     .         ,  .                 •    4.  * 

17 
4 

334 
93 

Horse-breeding  associat ions- ------- 

- 

13     V»     J  *             *   *■  * 

12 
41 

1,763 
3,203 

Poultry-breeding  associ  at  ions 

. 

Fruit  production  associations------ 

12 

- 

- 

Services 

Pasture  cooperative  (cattle)------- 

1 

- 

• 

TU     U  *             •   ♦  * 

32 
33 

398 
460 

Farm  machinery  associations----- 

. 

Hater  supplies  association-  — 

1 

- 

. 

Miscel 1 aneous  as soci a t ion- - ••--•--- 

3 

• 

" 

932 

Federation^: 

Agricultural  associat ions--- ------ --- 

Dairy  associations------------- --- 

f*     J  •  *.    •  *  * 

Cattle  and  pig  book  associations----- 

1 

Horse -breeding  associations- ------ 

1 

Beekeepers'  associat ions-- ----------- 

1 

7 

Total  agricultural  cooperative 

939 

■^Data  obtained  rrom  Luxembourg  Ministry  of  Agriculture;   and  P.  Ludwlg,  Gaieral  Manager,  Federatlonof  Agricultural 
Associations  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 
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and  wine  (Table  i)  .  With  such  products  as  grain,  fruits,  and  commercial 
eating  potatoes,  the  cooperatives  handle  about  i25  percent  of  the  total 
production. 

Proportion  is  much  higher  for  some  of  the  other  items.  Proportion  of 
dairy  products  handled  by  cooperatives  is  about  95  percent;  the  seed 
potato  association  markets  80  percent  of  the  commercial  seed  potatoes 
produced  and  wine  cooperatives  handle  about  70  percent  of  the  total  wine 
produced.  Three  distillery  associations  make  alcohol  from  grains  and 
sometimes    from  potatoes. 

The  Association  for  Marketing  Fat  Cattle  was  organized  in  193  1.  Its 
membership  covers  the  entire  country.  The  association  sells  about  one- 
third  of   the   cattle  marketed. 

Tne  Potato  Production  and  Marketing  Association  is  the  most  important 
seed  potato  organization  in  the  country.  In  1952  it  reported  1,818 
members.  Handling  about  80  percent  of  the  commercial  seed  potatoes 
produced   in    the   country,    it    exports  manv   of  them. 

The  124  local  credit  cooperatives  are  of  the  Raiffeisen  type.  They 
receive  deposits  from  their  members  and  make  loans  to  members  from  these 
funds  and  from  those  obtained  from  other  sources.  As  is  typical  of 
Raiffeisen  cooperatives,  members  of  the  locals  assume  unlimited 
liability.      About   9,800   farmers    are  members   of   the   credit   locals. 

To  make  the  most  effective  use  of  their  small  acreages  and  limited 
capital,  the  thrifty  Luxembourg  farmers  carry  cooperation  into  their 
crop  and  livestock  production.  Livestock  improvement  associations  are 
common.  Also,  about  every  phase  of  livestock  production  has  breeding 
associations.  Cattle-breeding  associations  lead  the  list  with  179 
(Table  1) .  These  are  followed  by  smaller  numbers  of  horse-breeding 
associations,     and  pig-breeding   associations.  Even    the   bee    breeders 

report  12  associations.  Joint  use  of  machinery  represents  a  major 
attempt  to  make  these  small  farms  more  efficient  and  economical. 
Obviously  it  is  not  economical  for  each  farmer  to  own  machinery  for  his 
small  holding.  Thus,  he  frequently  owns  it  in  common  with  his  neighbors. 
Many  of  the  local  farm-supply  cooperatives  also  own  farm  machinery,  and 
rent  it  to  the  members  for  use  on  their  farms.  Individual  machinery 
associations  provide  heavier  machinery.  A  total  of  32  threshing  asso- 
ciations and  33  farm  machinery  associations  are  operating  (Table  1). 
This  number  pretty  well  covers  a  country  34  miles  wide  and  55  miles 
long. 

FEDERATIONS 

Most  of  the  locals  are  grouped  into  seven  federations.  These  federa- 
tions represent  the  major  cooperative  activities  of  farm-supply  and 
marketing,  credit,  wine,  dairy,  cattle  and  swine-breeding,  horse- 
breeding,    and   bee-breeding. 
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Generally,  the  federations  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  members  rather 
thein  carry  on  business  operations.  As  such,  they  work  to  improve  their 
members'  industry  and  to  coordinate  their  efforts.  However,  member 
locals  do  the  actual  business.  Two  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are 
the  Federation  of  Agricultural  Associations  and  the  Central  Office  of 
the  Local   Credit  Associations. 

Federation  of  Agricultural  Associations  (Federation  des  Associations 
Agricoles)  (Allgemeiner  Verband  Landwirtschaf tlicher  Genossenschaf ten)  . 
This  federation  is  the  oldest  and  by  far  the  largest  of  the  cooperative 
federations.  Also,  it  is  the  only  one  that  actually  buys  and  sells  farm 
products  for  its  members.  Organized  in  1909  by  the  federation  of  the 
local  farm-supply  and  marketing  associations,  its  present  membership 
consists  of  256  locals.  About  8,000  individual  farmers  belong  to  these 
local   associations. 

The  federation  serves  as  the  wholesale  purchasing  and  sales  agent  for 
its  members,  marketing  their  products,  including  grain,  and  purchasing 
their  farm  supplies.  Supplies  are  chiefly  fertilizers,  farm  machinery, 
seeds,  insecticides,  and  feeds.  The  federation  handles  50  to  60  percent 
of  the  commercial  fertilizer  used  in  the  country  and  about  one-third  of 
the  mixed   feeds.      It  also   operates    feed  mills    for  preparing  mixed  feeds. 

Dairy  Federation.  The  organization  of  dairy  cooperatives  followed 
closely  the  first  farm-supply  associations.  There  are  now  167  coopera- 
tive dairies  with  9,290  producer-members  (Table  l)  .  These  dairies 
receive  about  95  percent  of  the  milk  sold  by  farmers.  Plans  are  under 
way  at   the  present    time   to  merge    the   existing  locals   into    10    regionals. 

Member  associations  market  and  process  milk.  The  federation  concerns 
itself  with  problems   of  general   interest   to    the  members. 

Federation    of   Wine-Cellar    Cooperatives     of     the    Luxembourg   Moselle 
(Groupement   des    Caves   de  la  Moselle  Luxembourgeoise) .      The  wine   cellar 
federation   is   not   a  member  of   the   Federation   of  Agricultural   Associa- 
tions.      It    remains    independent,    as    leaders    feel    that    wine   making   and 
marketing  is   a   distinct  industry   compared   to    the    rest  of   the  nation's 
agriculture.    However,    the   two   fed- 
erations   cooperate    closely.       In 
fact,    the  Managing  Director   of   the 
Federation  of  Agricultural  Associ- 
ations  is  President   of   the   Federa- 
tion of  Wine-Cellar   Cooperative? 

The  wine  industry  of  Luxembourg  is 

concentrated    along    the    Moselle 

River.     Here    about   3,200    acres    of 

wine   grapes   grow.      The   first   wine 

cooperative   organized   at    Greven- 

macher   in    1921.      Four   others    were 

set  up   in   1930   and  a  sixth   in    1949. 

Thus    the  cooperative  wine   industry 

is    comparatively    new.       The    six       (?„„^+.,  h„^^^  +  ^^  +-h^  ,^^^  a^^^«,^^^  -f^^u^^^n^ 
^  '  oeventy  percent oj  the  wine  produced  jrcmMoselle 

associations,     in    1952>    reported       Valley  vineyards  is  handled  by  the  cooperatives. 
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1,378  members,  and  handle  about  70  percent  of  the  nation's  output.  The 
federation  works  on  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  six  members. 
Cooperatives  themselves  actually  sell  the  wine.  They  emphasize  quality. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  this  program,  the  quality  of  Luxembourg  wine  has 
greatly   improved. 

Central  Office  of  Agricultural  Credit  Societies  (Zentralkass e  der 
Lajidwirtschaf tlichen  Genossenschaf ten)  .  This  federation  coordinates  the 
124  local  credit  associations.  Organized  in  1926  it  has  thus  been  in 
operation  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  federation  acts  as  the 
central  bank  for  the  member  societies,  centralizing  their  deposits  and 
making   loans    to    them. 

GENERAL   FARM  ORGANIZATION 

Central  Farmers'  Union  of  Luxembourg  (Centrale  Paysanne  Luxembourgeoise) . 
This  organization  is  the  official  spokesman  for  the  farmers  of  Luxembourg. 
Organized  in  1945  by  Ministerial  Decree  it  is  the  sole  national  repre- 
sentative of  the  farmers  in  policy  matters.  It  succeeded  a  general  farm 
organization  called  the  "Chamber  of  Agriculture."  Membership  includes 
both  individual  farmers  and  cooperatives,  covering  about  80  percent  of 
the   11,500    farm  operators. 

Centrale  Paysanne  works  for  the  whole  of  agriculture.  This  includes 
representing  agriculture  in  negotiations  with  the  Government  on  the 
prices  to  be  fixed  on  agricultural  products.  It  is  also  the  Luxembourg 
member   of   the   International    Federation   of  Agricultural  Producers. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  NAMES  OF  ORGANIZATIONS 


Belgian 

Alliance  Agrlcole  Beige  (A.A.B.) 
Association  des  Proprietaires  et 

Agriculteurs  De  Bruges  (See  also 

Eigenaars  en  Landbouwersbond) 
Assurantie  van  den  Belgischen 

Boerenbond  or  Societe  d'Assurances 

du  Boerenbond  Beige 
Boerenbond  Beige 

See  also  Boerinnenbond,  Boerinnen 

Jeugd  Bond,  and  BJB 
Boerenfront 
Boerinnen  Jeugd  Bond 
Boerinnenbond 

See  also  Boerenbond  Beige 
B • J (B • 

See  also  Boerenbond  Beige 
Brandverzekering  van  het 

Arrondissement  Brugge 
Caisse  de  Compensation 

Caisse  Mutuelle  d' Allocations 
Familiales 

Eigenaars  en  Landbouwersbond 
(Eigenaarsbond)  or  Association  des 
Proprietaires  et  Agriculteurs 

Federation  Nationale  des  Unions 
Professionnelles  Agricoles  (FN  des 
UPA) .   See  also  Jeunes  Alliances 
Paysannes  (J.A.P.) 

Federation  Nationale  des  Syndicats 
Agricoles  (FNSA) .   See  also  Boeren- 
front, Groupement  de  Defense 
Agrlcole,  Union  Nationale  des 
Agriculteurs  Beiges,  eind  Syndicat 
de  Defense  des  Interets  Agricoles 

Groupement  de  Defense  Agrlcole  et 
Syndicat  Agricoles  des  Ardennes 

Guilds  Agricoles 

Handelsvereniging  van  de  Eigenaars 
en  Landbouwersbond 

Inter-cooperative 

Jeunes  Alliances  Paysannes  (J.A.P.) 


English 

Belgian  Agricultural  Alliance 
Association  of  Proprietors  and 
Farmers 

Belgian  Boerenbond  Insurances  or 
Insurance  Company  of  the  Boeren- 
bond Beige 

Belgian  Farmers  Association 


Farmer  Front 

League  of  Country  Girls 

League  of  Farm  Women 

League  of  Masculine  Rural  Youth 

Fire  Insurance  for  the  Arrond- 
issement Bruges 

Compensation  Bank  for  Family 
Allocations 

Mutual  Bank  for  Family  Allocations 

Association  of  Proprietors  and 
Farmers 

National  Federation  of  Professional 
Agricultural  Unions 


National  Federation  of  Agri- 
cultural Syndicates 


Assembly  of  Agricultural  Defense 
and  Agricultural  Syndicate  of  the 
Ardennes 

Farm  Guilds 

Purchasing  Association  of  the 
Proprietors  and  Farmers 
Organization 

Belgian  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Union 

Youth  Section  of  the  Federation 
Nationale  des  Unions  Profession- 
nelles Agricoles  (FN  des  UPA) 
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Belgiem 

La  Caisse  Centrale  de  Credit  Rural 
Le  Comptoir  d' Achat  et  de  Vente  du 

Boerenbond  Beige 
Le  Service  Technique  du  Boerenbond 

Beige 
Les  Assurajices  du  Boerenbond  Beige 

Les  Caisses  Raiffeisen 
Mouvement  de  Defense  Paysanne 
Onderlinge  Brandverzekering, 

Sameverkende  Vennootschap 
Redt  U  Zelven 
Union  Nationale  des  Agriculteurs 

Beiges  Service  d'Entre  Aide  Sociale 

aux  Agriculteurs 
Syndicats  de  Defense  des  Interets 

Agricoles.   See  also  Federation 

Nationale  des  Syndicat  (FNSA) 


English 

Central  Bank  for  Rural  Credit 

Purchase  and  Sales  Society  of  the 
Boerenbond  Beige 

Technical  Services  of  the  Boeren- 
bond Beige 

Insurance  Compajiy  of  the  Boeren- 
bond Beige 

Local  Raiffeisen  banks 

Farmers  Defense  Movement 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Cooperative 

Help  Yourself 

National  Union  of  Belgian  Farmers 
Service  bf  Mutual  Social  Aid 

Defense  Syndicate  of  Agricultural 
Interests 


Dutch 

Algemene  Nederlandse 

Landarbeldersbond 
Bond  van  Cooperatleve 

Sulkerf abrieken 
Bond  van  Cooperatleve  Zuivelverkoop- 

verenlgingen  (BCZV) 
Centraal  Bureau  van  de 

Tuinbouwveillngen  in  Nederland 
Centrale  Land-  en  Tulnbouw 

Onderlinge 
Cooperatleve  Centrale 

Boerenleenbank  (CBL) 
Cooperatleve  Centrale  In-  en 

Verkoopvereniging  voor  Gewestelljke, 

Landbouw  In-  en  Verkooporganisatles, 

G.A.  (C.I.V.) 
Cooperatleve  Centrale  Raiffeisenbank 

Cooperatleve  Nederlandse  Wolafzet- 

verenlglng,  G.  A. 
Cooperatleve  Veeafzet  en- 

Verwerklngscentrale,  G.A. 

(VI  ees  centrale) 
Cooperatleve  Verkoopcentrale  voor 

Eieren,  G.A.  (VECE) 
Cooperatleve  Verkoop-en 

Productlevereniging  van 

Aardappelmeel  en  Derivaten,  G.A. 
(AVEBE) 


English 

General  Netherlands  Union  of 

Farm  Workers 
Federation  of  Cooperative  Beet 

Sugar  Factories 
Federation  of  Dairy  Marketing 

Organizations 
Central  Bureau  of  Horticultural 

Auctions 
Federation  of  Farmers'  Accident 

Insurance  Companies 
Central  Cooperative  Farmers  LoaJi 

Bank 
Catholic  Cooperative  Purchase  and 

Sales  Association  (for  Regional 

Agricultural  Purchasing  and  Mar- 
keting Organizations) 
Central  Cooperative  Raiffeisen 

Bank 
Cooperative  Wool  Federation 

Cooperative  Livestock  Marketing 
and  Processing  Federation 

Cooperative  Egg  Marketing 

Organization 
Cooperative  Sales  and  Manufacturing 

Association  for  Potato  Starch  and 

Derivatives 
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Dutch 


English 


Cooperatieve  Vlasfabriek  " 

"Dinteloord,"  G.A. 
Cooperatieve  Vereniging  U.  A. 

centrale  der  Nederlandse 

Verbruikscooperaties 
De  Federatie  van  Land-  en 

Tuinbouwwerktuigen  Exploiterende 

Cooperaties  (FLEC) 
De  Katholieke  Nederlandse 

Boeren-en  Tuindersbond  (KNBTB) 
De  Nederlandse  Christelijke 

Boeren-en  Tuindersbond  (CBTB) 
De  Nederlandse  Katholieke 

Landarbeidersbond  "St.  Deus  Dedit" 
De  Nederlandse  Christelijke 

Landarbeidersbond 
Eerste  Nederlandse  Cooperatieve 

Kunstmestfabriek  (ENCK)  (Daughter 

company:  Windmill  Fertilizers, 

Pty.  Ltd.) 
Federatie  van  Onderlinge 

Brandwaarborgmaatschappijen  in  • 

Nederland  (FOB) 
Koninklijk  Nederlandse  Landbouw 

Comite 
Koninklijke  Nederlandse  Zuivelbond 

(FNZ) 
Nationale  Cooperatieve  Aan-en 

Verkoopvereniging  voor  de  Landbouw 

"Centraal  Bureau,"  G.A.  (CB) 
Nationale  Cooperatieve  Raad  (NCR) 
Onderling  Boer enverzekerings fond s 
Stichting  voor  de  Landbouw 
Veeafzet  Federatie  van  de  Katholieke 

Nederland  Boeren-  en  Tuindersbond 


Vereniging  tot  behartiging  van  de 
belangen  van  Cooperatieve 
Grasdrogerijen  in  Nederland 
(V.C.G.) 

Vereniging  van  op  Cooperatieve 
Grondslag  werkende  afzet 
Organisaties  voor  Zaaizaad  en 
Pootgoed  in  Nederland  (VECO) 


Cooperative  Flax  Processing 

Factory 
Netherlands  Cooperative  Wholesale 

Society 

Federation  of  Agricultural  and 

Horticultural  Machinery 

Cooperatives 
Catholic  Netherlands  Farmers  and 

Market  Gardeners  Organization 
Netherlands  Christian  Farmers  and 

Market  Gardeners  Organization 
Netherlands  Union  of  Catholic  Farm 

Workers  "St.  Deus  Dedit" 
Netherlands  Union  of  Christian 

Farm  Workers 
Cooperative  Fertilizer  Factory 


Federation  of  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Companies 

Royal  Netherlands  Agricultural 

Committee 
Royal  Netherlands  Dairy 

Federation 
Centraal  Bureau 


National  Cooperative  Council 
Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Fund 
Foundation  of  Agriculture 
Cooperative  Slaughterhouse 

Federation  of  the  Catholic 

Farmers  and  Market  Gardeners 

Organization 
Federation  of  Grass  Drying 

Cooperatives 


Federation  of  Cooperatives 
Marketing  Seed  eind  Seed-Potatoes 
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Luxembourg 


English 


Centrale  Paysanne  Luxembourgeoise 

Federation  des  Associations 

Agrlcoles  or  Allgemeiner  Verband 

Landwlrtschaftlicher 

G enos sens chaf ten 
Groupement  des  Caves  de  la  Moselle 

Luxembourgeoise 

Zentralkasse  der  Landwlrtschaf tllchen 
Genos sens chaf ten 


Central  Farmers'  Union  of 

Luxembourg 
Federation  of  Agricultural 

Associations 


Federation  of  Wine-Cellar 
Cooperatives  of  the  Luxembourg 
Moselle 

Central  Office  of  Agricultural 
Credit  Societies 
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